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SCOTTISH NATIONAL DEMONSTRATION 


IN HONCUR OF 


The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., 
CHIEF SECRETARY FOR IRELAND. 





Mr. BALFOUR will be entertained ata BANQUET in the WaveRLEY MaRkkT, 
EpiInsurGH, on WEDNESDAY, December 4th, at Six P.M. 
Tickets, Price 25s. each. Tickets for Ladies’ Gallery, 5s. each. 
His Grace THE DUKE OF FIFE, K.T., will preside. 
Mr. BALFOUR will also ADDRESS a MASS MEETING on THURSDAY, 
Decemser sth, at 8 p.m. Seats in Reserved Blocks, 5s. and as. 6d. 
His Grace THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH, K.T., in the Chair. 
Full information can be obtained from the Hon. SECRETARIES, 1 St. ANDREW 


Square, EDINBURGH. 





PROMENADE 


AT THE 


ATTIONAL GALLERY. 


The SPECIAL NAVAL and MILITARY EXHIBITION ex suite. 











FRIDAY EVENING, 1st Novemser, at g o'clock. 
(Evening Dress.) 





To this PROMENADE, which is held by the BOARD of MANUFACTURES, 
Trustees of the National Gallery of Scotland, for the MEETING in EDIN BURGH 
of the ART CONGRESS, 

NO INVITATIONS ARE ISSUED; 
but the Promenade will be open to 
a and AssociaTEs of the ART CONGRESS, on showing their Congress 
ickets. 
2. The Executive Committee of the SpeciaL Navat and MILiITarY EXxuisi- | 
TION. 
Mempers and AssociaTEs of the Rovat ScottisH ACADEMY. 
4. The Lorp Provost, MacistraTes, and Town Councit of the City of 
Edinburgh. 
5. The Senatus Acapemicus of the University of EDINBURGH. 
6. The Committee of MANAGEMENT of the Royat ASSOCIATION for PRomo- 
TION of the Fine Arts in SCOTLAND. 
7. Orricers of the Army, Navy, etc., in uniform. 
By Order of the Board of Manufactures. | 
ALEX. W. INGLIS, Secretary. 


sa 





Roya. InstTiTuTION, EDINBURGH, 
October 1889. 





Note.—As the accommodation in the Entrance Hall of the National Gallery is 
extremely limited, it is desirable that as few Cloaks, Hats, etc., should 
be brought to the Gallery as possible, and that Visitors should come 
with Crush Hats or Caps which can be easily carried in the hand, 
rather than with Round Hats. Sticks and Umbrellas not admissible, 


and cannot be taken charge of. 


THE 
DINBURGH UNIVERSITY UNION, 
PARK STREET, 


Is Now OPEN FOR THE USE OF MEMBERS. 
Members are being Enrolled at the Union every day from 11 to? 
(Saturdays, 11 11 to 12,30.) 


CONDITIONS OF OF MEMBERSHIP. 
MemBeErRS OF GENERAL CounciL.—Entry Money, ss. ; 
£1, 1s.; or a Contribution of £10, ros. for Life- Membership. 
MATRICULATED STUDENTS. —Entry Money, s5s.; Annual Subscription, ros. 6d. 
University Lecturers, ExTENSION Lectu RERS, HoLpers OF INFIRMARY 
APPOINTMENTS, etc. —Entry Money, 5S. Annual Subscription, 4, 1s. 





Annual Subscription, 


It is hoped that many Members of the General Council will become Life-members : 
life-membership subscriptions will be devoted to extinction of the remaining debt 


on the Building. 


HE ROYAL EDINBURGH REPOSITORY 
FOR THE SALE OF GENTLEWOMEN’S WORK. 








A GRAND BAZAAR under 
THE PATRONAGE OF H.R.H. THE PRINCESS LOUISE, 
MARCHIONESS OF LORNE, | 
AND ian 
Many Nose AND INFLUENTIAL LADIES, 
for the formation of a Reserve Fund for this Institution, will be held in EDIN- 
BURGH in Fesrvuary 1890. 
Further particulars, with list of Stallholders, etc., will follow. 
Secretaries—Mrs. FERGUSSON, 18 Lennox STREET, 
Mrs. ALEX. W. BLACK, 3 Lennox STREET, 
Who will be happy to furnish information. _ 


COTTISH AMERICAN IN 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, . 41,700,000 
CAPITAL PAID UP,. ; : y ; 357,574 
RESERVE FUND, . , 315,000 
The DIRECTORS are prepared to receive a 1 limited amount of MONEY on 
DEBENTURE for FIVE YEARS at THREE and THREE-QUARTERS 


PER CENT. 
The DEBENTURES are secured— 
(1) By the Assets of the Company, the value of which at 31st 
December last wasover . » 2,000,000 
(2) By the Uncalled Capital . R 1,340,000 





['VESTMENT | 





431340,000 
The borrowing power is limited to £1,340,000, which is 40 per cent. of the 
security. 
sii CHARLES D. MENZIES, Secretary. 
Office—123 GEORGE STREET, 
EpinsurGH, October 1889. 
44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 
ANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL Coenen, ey. 








LIMITED. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, £800,000 
RESERVE FUND . £100,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS, £800,000 


£i 1,700,000 
DEPOSITS of £100 and upwards received by thé Subscribers until further notice 
at 4 PER CENT. for 1 YEAR; 44 PER CENT. for 2 Years and Upwarps. 
MACANDREW, WRIGHT, & MURRAY, W.S., Agents, 


from 





13 Hitt STREET, EpINBURGH. 


ROWLANDS’ 


-ODONTO. 


A PURE, FRACRANT, AND 
NON-CRITTY TOOTH 
POWDER. 


WHITENS THE 
) TEETH, PREVENTS 
DECAY, AND GIVES 
DELIGHTFUL FRA. 
GRANCE TO THE 
BREATH. 
Ask for Rowlands’ Odonto, 
of 20 Hatton Garden, 
London. 


Sold er Chemists, etc., 
2s. 9d. per Box. 
By Post for 34. extra. 





VROWL IND&SONS 
20, HATTON 6 DEN 











HOME INVESTMENT. 
HE SCOTTISH HERITAGES COMPANY 
LIMITED. EsTasBLisHEep 1874. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £54, 031. my UP, £48,023. 


Chairman—JAMES COLSTON nA ae EDINBURGH. 
The Company will issue at the Term DEBE TURE BONDS in amounts of 


sues upwards, bearing Interest as follows, to replace others at higher rates now 
Cahed ini— 


INTEREST—1 to 3 Y ears, . ‘ 4 per Cent. 
3 to 5 Years “ 44 a 
Pay able Half: yearly. 
The CAPITAL and DEBENTURES are principally invested in Feu-duties and 


” 


Feuing Land in Edinburgh. 


Full particulars in regard to security and forms of application may be obtained 


COUPER & COOK, Accountants, 37 GEorGE STREET; or 
PEARSON, ROBERTSON, & FINLAY, W.S., 13 CASTLE STREET. 











FIVE PER CEN (i. DEPOSITS. 
HE UNION BANK OF SPAIN AND ENGLAND 
LIMITED. 
CAPITAL, £950,050. SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £450,050. 
RESERVE FUND, £25,000. 
The BANK receives MONEY on DEPOSIT for 3 years at 5 per cent., and for 
shorter periods at Rates which may be learned on application to 


KR. & E. SCOTT, C.A., 
Agents for Scotland. 


64 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 





NTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
LIMITED. 


S Rees NEW ORIE} 





CapPITAL AUTHORISED, £2,000,000. 
SUBSCRIBED AND PAIb- UP, £500 
Head Office—4o THREADNEE pie St REET, Lowpou, E. S 
Dundee Office—6 PANMURE STREET. 


EDINBURGH LOCAL BOARD: 


ANDREW BEATSON BELL, Esq., Advocate. 
Joun Fatconer, Esq., of Messrs. Murray & Falconer, W.S.; and the 


MANAGER AT EDINBURGH ¢2 officio. 
DEPOSITS are eal 


For 3 years fixed, ats per cent. 


+, 9 to 12 months, , a. ; . a ae = 
» 6to8 ” » 4 ” 
» 3to5s ” » 3 ” 


BANKING AND AGE NCY Business TRANSACTED. 
EpINBURGH OFrFice—23 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
DAVID F. OCHTERLONY, Manager. 





TOME AND COL LONIAL ASSETS 
AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


GENERAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Lonpon. 
LIonEL R. C. Boye, Esq. | AnpREw J. MAcDONALD, Esq. 
Colonel James T. GrirFin. M. Mowat, Esq. 
Rosert Davie PEEsves, Esq. 
EDINBURGH. 
Sir Jas. H. Gisson-Craic, Bart. | Jas. MurrHeap, Esq. 
James Mytng, Esq., W.S. 
General Manager—ArTuuR Dick, Esq 
Head Ofice—34 O_v Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
The CorporaTION undertakes— 
The Purcnase and Acquisition of Assets of all descri tions. 
The GUARANTEEING of DEBENTURES of various undertakings. 
The Makinc of ApvancEs on Approved Security. 
a ConTRACTING for and the Issu1nG of Colonial, Foreign, Municipal, or Public 
ns. 
The undertaking of the duties of Agents, Trustees, and Executors. 
Further information can be obtained at the Head Office of the Corporation in 


London, or from 
R. & E. SCOTT, C.A, 
Secretaries jor Scotland. 
64 QUEEN STREET, EpineurGu. 


a 





ARMY AND NAVY LICENSES. 
pe eeetee AND SCOTTISH 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 
OFFICERS are now Assured at the following Rates of Extra PREMIUM, 
payable until final Retirement from Service :— 
(1.) ARMY and NAVY—At 10s. per Cent., covering WAR RISK and 
FOREIGN RESIDENCE WITHIN WIDELY-EXTENDED LIMITS. 
(2.) MERCANTILE MARINE (Ocean Vessels)—At 7s. 6d. per Cent., covering 
Wuo.e Wor tp LIcENsE. 
NINTH QUINQUENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS, 1890. 
120 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. WM. SMITH, LL.D., Manager. 


LAW LIFE 
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NOTES 


Ar Wolverhampton on Tuesday night Lord Hartington 
did not attempt to deny that the Unionist party has suffered 
reverses, or that there is just cause for elation to its oppo- 
nents, especially when these are opponents ‘ to whom suc- 
cess at the polls is everything and to whom the justice and 
the patriotism of the cause in which they are engaged are 
matters of little significance.’ Even in spite of these suc- 
cesses, Mr. Gladstone has given no signal for advance. 
His watchward is not ‘ Up guards, and at them, but the 
more prudent and less inspiriting ‘As you were.’ But 
be the issue what it may, Lord Hartington unhesitatingly 
assured his audience that ‘it can make to us in the 
future no more difference than it has in the past whether 
our efforts are to be crowned with ultimate success or not. 
Mr. Fowler—to whom Lord Hartington paid a just tribute 
as one of the most straightforward and reasonable of the 
Opposition —gave the other day a definition of Home Rule 
to which he challenged Lord Hartington to take excep- 
tion. But that definition has been objected to by some of 
Mr. Fowler’s own friends ; and as it is capable of covering 
anything, from local government to absolute independence, 
it does little to bring the matter to a point. Lord Hart- 
ington, answering Mr. Morley in advance by a lucky co- 
incidence, then went on to set forth once more with the 
utmost force and perspicuity the difficulties surrounding 
the retention of the Irish members at Westminster. At 
the same time he vindicated himself and Mr. Chamberlain 
from the charge of bad faith, frankly saying that he 
had argued the retention of Irish representation in the 
Imperial Parliament because, as an inevitable consequence, 
the Home Rule Bill would waste and shrivel up. 

But, continued his Lordship, it may well be doubted if 
the recent elections turned altogether on a change of 
opinion on Home Rule. The more candid Gladstonians 
don't deny it. The simple method of their candidates 
now is to find out what change is desired by any class of 
the community that has votes, and then to promise to 
plump for it. 
be more reticent. 


The leaders, of course, are obliged to 

It is not possible for them at present 
to put every institution in the country up to auction. But 
even their promises show a similar tendency. Sir William 
Harcourt promises the Nonconformists that if they will 
assist him to pass a measure for Ireland which their fellow- 
religionists in Ireland believe to be fatal to their pro- 
sperity, he will help them to disestablish the Church, 
He tells the citizens of London—the commercial capital 
of England—that if they will help to pass a law which 
the citizens of Belfast—the commercial capital of Ireland 
—believe to be fatal and injurious to their interests, he 
will help them to bring about some alteration in the laws 


S!: ANDREWS, N.B.—RUSACK’S MARINE 
\“ HOTEL, THE LINKS. Parties boarded. Special terms to 
Golfers and Families. Reduced Winter Tariff after ist October. 

- Rusack, Proprietor and Manager. Telegrams—‘ Rusack,’ St. 
Andrews, N.B, 
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of rating property which will give them relief in their 
local burdens. ‘ This policy,’ said Lord Hartington, 
‘may be one of political expediency, but it does not 
appear to be one of political honesty.’ ‘These subjects, 
he added, ‘worthy of consideration, and some of them 
ripe for settlement, ought not to be made the subject of 
an ignoble and unworthy traffic and sale.’ ‘ The task of 
the Unionists,’ he said in conclusion, ‘ has been to put the 
question at stake before the people in its true bearings.’ 
And we are not to be dissuaded from it ; because we be- 
lieve that, above all things, the people of this country love 
honesty, and that no temporary success which the tactics 
of our opponents may achieve can or ought to lead to their 
final victory or success. 





Mr. Joun Mortey broke his long silence on Tuesday 
night when he addressed a large public meeting at Bristol 
He first of all took up Mr. Balfour's remarks at Manchester 
on the success of his Irish policy. ‘Mr. Balfour,’ said Mr. 
Morley, ‘has locked up twenty-three out of 103 Irish repre- 
sentatives, twice or thrice, without trial by jury for offences 
created by the Coercion Act’ (which, of course, is not true). 
Is that, he asked, success? Is it evidence of success that 
the late Lord-Lieutenant declared it hopeless to think of 
ever governing Ireland, except with extraordinary powers? 
Mr. Morley feels sure that the working people of Eng- 
land, ‘ with their plain, simple, honest ideas,’ will never 
assent to one of the three kingdoms being perpetually 
governed by an exceptional law. But, granting that the 
law is ‘exceptional,’ why should they not? Scotland has 
for many years enjoyed somewhat almost exactly the same 
privilege. Mr. Morley went on to predict that, miserably as 
the policy of the Government has failed, their difficulties 
will be much more serious when they come to remedial 
measures. Drainage Bills leave five soured and discontented 
men for every one who will admit that he has benefited by 
them. Local government is worse than useless. It will be 
positively bad. Nothing but a strong National Government 
will do. As for land purchase, how is the Government 
to buy out the landlords without committing the unpar- 
donable sin of the Liberals in 1886? The treatment of 
the congested districts, too, will be a very delicate and 
difficult matter; and, therefore, Mr. Morley has no doubt 
that it ought to be carried out by the party with popular 
sympathies, popular opinion, and popular leaders on it side. 





Mr. Mor ey then made a little attack on Mr. Chamber- 
lain. He produced a number of extracts from speeches 
made by Mr. Chamberlain some time ago, which, he said, 
were the best possible answer to Mr. Chamberlain’s argu- 
ments now. He read out one of them about coercion, 
and then said he thought he had better save time 
and tear the rest up: which he did, amid a storm of 
cheering. The device was not only childish ; it abso- 
lutely stultified the speaker's argument, which was that 
Mr. Chamberlain could be answered out of his own mouth. 
The speaker next proceeded to rebuke Mr. Chamberlain 
for raking up a chapter of history two hundred years old, 
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and trying to kindle the fires of religious antipathy and 
prejudice. This is not a very safe line, surely, for a fol- 
lower of Mr. Gladstone to take ; for what else has that 
gentleman himself been doing since he began the study 
of Irish history? We are often asked, Mr. Morley went 
on—and this is by far the most important part of his 
speech—to show our plan for Home Rule. But the recent 
elections do not look as if the constituencies want more 
information than they have got, or as if they were anxious 
to know whether it is to be Federal Home Rule or Manx 
Home Rule or Croatian Home Rule. ‘ But, quoth Mr. 
Morley, ‘we refuse to go into a complex and difficult 
constitutional arrangement under the fire of men who, 
while they pretend to be asking in good faith what we are 
going to do, are not in good faith at all.’ ‘It is absurd to 
suppose, he added in very remarkable words, ‘ that be- 
cause we are going to give to Ireland a local Legislature 
and a local Executive we are therefore bound by logical 
compulsion to throw the whole constitution into the melt- 
ing pot.’ And then comes out the real reason why Mr. 
Morley is a Home Ruler. The Irish members at West- 
minster are a nuisance. ‘The obligation to attend to 
Irish affairs is fatal to the efficiency of the House of Com- 
mons as the great supervising body of the Empire.’ An 
admirable reason, it is, too, from one point of view; but 
the other members of his party have been quicker than 
Mr. Morley to see that that is a point of view which is not 
likely to be adopted even momentarily by the English 
people. 





We deal elsewhere with certain points in Mr. Goschen’s 
speech at Hull. In this place we note that he began 
by dealing with the recent bye-elections, which, he main- 
tained, showed no sign of any great wave of popular 
feeling which was to sweep the Government away. _ Poli- 
ticians, he very justly said, know the value of bye-elections, 
and know the arts by which they are often won. The 
Unionist side is weighed down by the responsibility which 
always attaches to the party in power. The Gladstonians, 
on the contrary, have a free hand. They have sown broad- 
cast a crop of promises which can never be fulfilled, and 
deluded the constituencies by extraordinary declarations of 
intentions which can never be carried out. At the same 
time, Mr. Goschen reminded his hearers, bye-elections have 
their effect : they elate the impressionable Nationalist, 
and depress the Irish Unionist. He accordingly urged 
the necessity of hard work, of having candidates ready, 
of having a perfect organisation, and of securing a thorough 
understanding between Liberal Unionists and Conservatives, 
Turning next to the Irish question, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer drew a novel and instructive lesson from recent 
events in Crete. Autonomy was granted to that island 
three years ago. The result has been a bitter conflict 
between race and race, creed and creed, majority and 
minority. The only bond of union is the demand that the 
amount of tribute paid to the imperial power should be 
diminished. Such a state of matters is highly significant 
as showing what would happen when the central authority 
left majorities and minorities of different races and reli- 
gions to fight it out among themselves. Mr. Goschen 
concluded by defending the legislation of the Government 
from the charges brought against it by Mr. Gladstone at 
Southport, and contending that, thanks to the policy of 
the Government at home and abroad, the general outlook 
was one of prosperity. 





Tue polling at Brighton last week resulted in the return 
of Mr. Loder by the fine majority of 2507. How satis- 





‘ESTHETIC, GLASGOW,’ is the Telegraphic Address of 
JOHN ROBERTSON, Coachbuilder, 412 to 424 St. Vincent Street. 
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factory this is may best be gathered by reference to the 
tone of the Separatist press before the election. Elateq 
by previous successes, the Gladstonian organs predicted 
that even if their party did not carry the seat—(and more 
wonderful things than that had been done)—at all events 
the Unionist majority would be reduced so largely as to 
make the Government reel where it stood. The frustra- 
tion of these hopes has naturally been followed by a fit 
of fury. There is no doubt that the Gladstonians worked 
their hardest for victory. The usual swarm of ‘kerns and 
gallowglasses ’ was let loose from the Central Office on the 
constituency to canvass and to address meetings. Further. 
more, it must be said that Sir Robert Peel himself was not 
ashamed to employ throughout the whole of the contest q 
strain of language which no man could have used fifty years 
ago except at imminent risk of being sharply called to 
account. The duel used to be necessary as a check to the 
violence of political controversy in this country. If Sir 
Robert had many imitators it would become necessary 
again. Fortunately, the unmistakable rebuff he has met 
with at Brighton will probably discourage the others, 





Mr. Gtapstone has been supplying the American 
people, through the post, with some curious history and 
prophecy. He tells them, in effect, that the Tories, and 
not himself, deserve the credit of the production of the 
Home Rule Bill. Publicly and privately they were urged 
to fulfil their duty of settling the Irish question ; and 
when they modestly held back Mr. Gladstone came for- 
ward to show them how not to do it. Mr. Gladstone has 
large ideas of what the British public are capable of 
swallowing ; but he would hardly expect them to believe 
that his opponents are responsible for the blunders in his 
Bill, and that his constant efforts these three years past 
have been to discourage the formation of party ties be- 
tween himself and the Nationalists. But in America, 
where faith-healing and spirit-rapping have their millions 
of believers, some may credit Mr. Gladstone’s story. His 
prophecy is that two hundred years hence there will be ‘a 
vast development of material power in the world, and most 
of all in America’; and it is his hope that moral power 
and ‘ the growth of the sentiments of humility and rever- 
ence’ may keep pace with population. With such a 
prospect he evidently thinks there is no use exporting 
a good brand of moral sentiments to the States. 





Tue Maritime Conference which is still sitting at Wash- 
ington is one of those things which a man can commend 
with an easy conscience, for it does not seem likely to do 
the least harm. More we do not as yet feel inclined to 
say. We shall not even go so far, if it does end by giving 
its sanction to the precious paradox that it is as safe to go 
quick through a fog as to go slow, because a ship at top 
speed is more easily steered than a slower one. So she's, 
and in fine weather speed does no harm, even in crowded 
waters, when there is nerve and eyesight on the bridge. 
It is another story in a fog, when speed means that you 
have the less time to see danger and avoid it. Going 
softly is the safest then—for yourself and for others. The 
contrary view is mainly popular with packet companies, 
who care very little for others, and like to be thought 
smart. It is noteworthy that the loudest advocates for 
the speed rule are the Germans—by far the most brutal 
of all the seamen who cross the ocean. 





Tue lepers at the Cape are again to the fore in Black- 
wood. The writer of the original article contributes a0 
energetic note in reply to the excuses, palliations, and 
denials of the Cape officials. He declares that in the 
September article he really understated his case--cul- 
tailed its horror and its grime; and that he has paid 
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another visit to Robben Island (unrecognised, of course, 
as the writer in Blackwood), and has ‘ verified every single 
item of’ his ‘original statement with a certainty beyond 
all cavil.’ To our thinking, however, the case against the 
Cape authorities has been more strengthened by their 
behaviour under the indictment than it can be by any 
asseveration of the original charges or even by the produc- 
tion of fresh evidence. They protest too much ; they are 
too indignant by half to convince any unprejudiced person 
of the ground-value of their indignation ; and, taking one 
statement with another—whole denial with half admission 
and half excuse—they contradict themselves to an extent 
which ought to leave them stuck fast in shame. They 
are angry that they should be asked to do something, 
because (they say) they had just been thinking of 
doing it. We all know the worth of official denials 
and evasions in a case like this: there is no danger of a 
too ready acceptance of them. There is danger, however, 
that since the Cape Government has admitted that re- 
forms are needed on Robben Island and will be taken in 
hand, the public conscience will at once be satisfied, and 
the whole matter will be allowed to slip into oblivion. 
And that the authorities intend to do as little as they can 
seems clear from the summarised report published on 
Wednesday of the deputation of citizens appointed to 
inquire into the condition of the lepers—a report which 
seems to be oddly at variance with the accounts of the 
journalists who accompanied the deputation to Robben 
Island. More suspicious still is the promise which the 
Cape Premier, Sir Gordon Sprigg, is said to have given: 
‘what is really necessary shall be done, and as soon as 
possible all necessary reforms will be carried out.’ 


In the eyes of the special correspondent ‘ the palmy days 
of ancient Greece’ have been restored, in honour of the 
marriage of the Duke of Sparta, the heir of the Hellenic 
kingdom, to the Princess Sophia of Germany—but with a 
difference. In old Hellas the Parthenon and the Pireus 
were never illuminated with the electric light. Some 
commentators see in the event a new emblem of that 
blending and union of Greek and Gothic art and civili- 
sation which Goethe symbolised in the Euphorion. The 
political bearings of the wedding are more obvious, 
perhaps. The closer alliance of the Greek throne 
with the ruling house of Germany, and the presence 
in Athens of the Kaiser and the Prince of Wales, 
might be regarded as signalling to some extent a with- 
drawal of Greece from under the patronising care of 
Russia. Prophecy, which so often fulfils itself, is under- 
stood to have pronounced that the next Christian ruler of 
Constantinople will be a Constantine. 





Tue persistent rumours, repeated this week from Berlin, 
that Mr. Stanley and Emin Pasha are on the march down 
to the coast by way of the German East Africa Company’s 
territories, seem to be the echo of real events in the in- 
terior. Captain Wissmann, it is said, has received letters 
from Emin ; and Dr. Schweinfurth is in receipt of infor- 
mation from ‘a private gentleman of position in Zanzibar, 
intimating that the effect of these communications is that 
Stanley and Emin may both be expected at Mpwapwa 
about the end of the present month. ‘To the public it 
does not clearly appear why there should be mystery 
maintained concerning the contents of the letters and the 
movements of the intrepid pioneers. It might, perhaps, 
have been still better news to have heard that they are 
likely to make their emergence in British rather than in 
German territory. But, of course, they must be guided 
by circumstances ; and they will be welcomed with enthu- 
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siasm at whatever time or from whatever direction they 
may come. We must, however, almost give up the hope 
that London will be able to secure Stanley among its 
Christmas guests. 





Tue latest device of the Parnellites, the Irish Tenants’ 
Defence League, seems likely to be a very poor joke— 
poorer and flatter even than the ‘Plan.’ It is not yet 
clear what mode of action it proposes to adopt. Even 
its promoters seem not to know that well, or at least 
to have not made up their minds about it. All that 
Mr. Sexton would say, or would reveal, is that it would 
do nothing illegal. That sounds extremely well (as, doubt- 
less, it is intended that it should in English ears) ; but if it 
be honestly meant it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
the League is condemned to impotence, except as regards 
its collection of the threepence-in-the-pound rate which 
subscribers are condemned to pay. All this suggests that 
the Parnellite prospects among a bold and long-suffering 
peasantry are assuming a desperate aspect. The chief 
need is clearly to put money in the purse, and if that is 
done—the devil take the rest. The Parnellites seem 
even reckless of keeping up appearances with their dear 
friends in England and Scotland. The gentleman known 
to history as ‘a certain Mr. Waddie’ went to Dublin of 
late carrying a message of peace to Ireland and an extra 
link in the Union of Hearts. He was received with scant 
courtesy. He appeared twice. First he condoled with 
the woes and injustice of Ireland, and was applauded to 
the echo ; the second time it was announced that he would 
crave sympathy for the condition of enslaved and down- 
trodden Scotland—and not a soul appeared to give him a 
word or a hand. Of course this does not mean that Scot- 
land is not pining for Home Rule. Far from it. But it 
does appear to suggest that Ireland cares absolutely 
nothing about Home Rule for anywhere but Ireland—if 
for that. 





Beat, bleat, bleat, 
To the cold hard world, O Crane ! 
And I would that your tongue did utter 
That infinite bosh in vain ! 


O well for the merchant prince, 
That he flings at our Morris's games ! 

O well for the lover of books that he jibes 
At the Saunderson’s moral aims ! 


And the Crafty Arts go on 

With their plush and their three-legged stools ; 
But O for the touch of a workman’s hand 

And the mark of a workman’s tools ! 


Bleat, bleat, bleat, 
Of the art of thy Crafts, O Crane! 
But the solid stuff of a day that is dead 
Is scarce to be done again. 
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PEACE AND NO PEACE. 


eens from all points of view, Mr. Goschen’s 
e speech at Hull was the most telling and most 
useful that has been heard from the Tory side for some 
time. It was a good fighting speech, besides being a 
well-reasoned one; and was singularly happy in its 
comparison of Crete under Home Rule as it is with 
Ireland under Home Rule as it probably would be. 
He may depend upon it that there has been much 
bending of Gladstonian brows over this passage, and 
that there is very little likelihood of an effective reply. 
Other good things there are in this buoyant harangue, 
which is remarkable besides as dealing at greater 
length with foreign affairs than any recent speech from 
the Cabinet. To be sure, Mr. Goschen did not say 
much on that subject, and it was impossible, we suppose, 
that he should be very definite or very explicit. But 
even to hear from a Minister of Mr. Goschen’s weight 
that ‘all’s well in the world;* that at any rate every 
European power is trying hard to keep the general 
peace unbroken; that ‘we have regained toa great 
extent our position in Europe’; that though the 
British Government ‘ has not shrunk from dealing with 
some of the most difficult problems, it can boast 
(as Mr. Gladstone’s Government could not) of suffer- 
ing ‘no succession of humiliations in its diplomacy “— 
this is good hearing, the more as it is easy to believe 
every word of it; though we must add that when 
Mr. Goschen answered certain criticisms on the con- 
duct of affairs in East Africa by the statement that 
every black child born in Zanzibar after the end of 
this year will be born free, he was somewhat inadequate. 
Of course, it is a good thing that the Sultan has so 
decreed, and a satisfaction that he did so ‘as an act of 
friendship to Her Majesty’s Government’; but the 
emancipation of Zanzibar babies will not do much to 
settle our difficulties on the East Coast of Africa in a 
safe and honourable way. 

When we say that it is easy to believe every word 
of Mr. Goschen’s account of European affairs, we in- 
clude his assurance that there is a general striving to 
avoid war. Of course there is. This is a state of 
things which always endures up to the moment when 
any Government, or combination of Powers, becomes 
convinced that it cannot gain or keep by peaceful means 
what it is determined to win or to preserve. No 
Government in its senses ever goes to war till it feels 
under absolute compulsion to do so; nor does it wil- 
lingly allow any other Government to suppose that war 
is resolved upon even as a last alternative. But though 
every Power in Europe is earnest in securing its safety 
or confirming its hopes of the future without resort to 
the sword, it does not follow that there are no limits 
to the endeavour. ‘That may depend upon a variety 
of circumstances. 

The present state of things may be described with 
all but complete accuracy as follows: or so we believe. 
The Allies want peace, and seek it arduously. The 
Russian and the French Governments, who constitute 
another though an informal alliance, are at least as 
eager that peace shall remain unbroken for years to 


come. But the same wish takes different shapes and 


means different things in the mind of these un-friends. 
The peace that France and Russia seek is one that will 
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enable both to grow in strength, while they see the Allies 
drooping under the weight of burdens already stagger. 
ing; the hope being that if this state of things can be 
maintained for a few years longer, the mastery of Europe 
will pass into their own hands. Considering the financial] 
condition of Italy, considering the uncertain stability 
of affairs in Austria, considering that Bismarck and 
Moltke have only one life each, it is easy to understand 
the calculations that underlie the French and Russian 
determination to abstain from war—if possible. They 
cordially wish for peace. But their calculations are, 
of course, perfectly clear to the German Government ; 
who also see that unity of race and religion are steadily 
doing Russia’s work in the Balkan peninsula. There- 
fore the peace that the Czar and the French desire js 
not to the taste of the Allies. Indeed, it is to them 
mere menace. Yet they do not desire to plunge at 
once into a war to forestall the attack they fear, 
They, too, wish to remain at peace; but how is tran- 
quillity to be secured? We know how they propose 
to secure it. ‘They propose to secure it by the forma- 
tion of a league strong enough to overawe the Russians 
and French not only now but for years to come. So far, 


however, they are hardly content with the strength of 


their alliance. Germany is arming, arming, arming still. 
Sometimes by persuasion, sometimes by menace, endea- 
vours are made to draw Great Britain into the alliance— 
with no very important success. And now the German 
Emperor goes to Constantinople to see what can be 
done in the way of obtaining the use of the Sultan's 
troops in certain events and contingencies. ‘The attempt 
to engage Turkey in the alliance—of course condition- 
ally—was begun many months ago, as our readers were 
informed at the time: being also informed that the 
Sultan turned a deaf ear to the German solicitations. 
Should the Emperor succeed, however—and we know 
the lack of cash at Constantinople—why, then, there 
will be rejoicing in many parts of Europe at peace 
secured. But not in Russia, not in France. That would 
be the sort of peace that they do not desire ; and as a 
matter of fact,theGerman solicitations at Constantinople 
have already been countered—(to some effect at least)— 
by a menacing array of war-preparation on the Armenian 
frontier of Turkey. The question is, then, how much 
League of Peace the Czar will stand ; or whether there 
is or will be so much of it that he must perforce lie low. 
There is, indeed, another question for him and _ for 
France: namely, whether, if the League grows much 
stronger—(or perhaps in any case)—it will not pre- 
sently become aggressive, fearing that time or accident 
may weaken or even dissolve its force. 

Thus it appears that we must distinguish a little 
when we talk of the universal striving for peace. In 
fact, the strife is for two very different kinds of peace: 
what would please one half of Europe being regarded 
as a menace of destruction by the other. 





THE GWEEDORE TRIALS. 


HE result of the Gweedore trials has been in one 
sense satisfactory. ‘The law has been vindicated ; 

the persons charged have been, with one exception, 
convicted or have pleaded guilty; and an attempt by 
the Parnellite counsel to introduce into the proceed: 
ings the manners which were at one time associated 
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with the pot-house, and are now recognised as peculiar 
to the House of Commons, was happily foiled by the 
dignity and firmness of the judge. ‘There are, however, 
some features of the trial which are to be regretted. 
In the first place, it is a misfortune that the shameful 
and persistent efforts which have throughout been made 
by the Parnellite journals to prejudge the case, to dis- 
credit the Court, to intimidate the witnesses and jurors, 

have remained not only unpunished, but also unnoticed. 

The rule which forbids comment upon judicial proceed- 
ings while still in progress is in consonance with good 
sense and favourable to the administration of law. That 
a party which throughout the whole of its history has 
sought to protect itself and to injure its opponents by 
polluting the springs of justice, should be true to its tra- 
But it is 
not only surprising but lamentable that familiarity with 
the abuse should so have dimmed the perception of its 
enormity that the British public should not resent this 
interference with its privilege more keenly and more 
effectin ely. 


ditions in the present case is not surprising. 


It is to be regretted, moreover, that the 
punishment which has overtaken the perpetrators of 
the Gweedore outrage is not more commensurate with 
the bloody and atrocious deed whose history has been 
told before Mr. Justice Gibson. But the public has 
grown somewhat callous. The succession of abomina- 
tions which have been perpetrated under the Parnell 
régime has been so long, the incidents have followed 
each other so closely, that many people have ceased to 
realise the true character of the crimes by which the 
Parnellite institutions are maintained. 

It will be well if those persons who propose to vote 
for Home Rule without an idea what it means will try 
their best to ‘Remember Gweedore. For downright 
savage, cowardly cruelty the battering to death of In- 
spector Martin by a lawless mob tte 8 the eyes of a 
so-called minister of religion is an incident whose fittest 
parallel is to be found among the negroes of Hayti. It 
will be well, too, if those who have determined to do 
all in their power to interfere with Mr. Gladstone’s 
contemplated act of betrayal should fortify their re- 
solution and confirm their judgment by a perusal of 
the evidence given at Maryborough. It is specially 
important that attention should be directed to this 
particular quarter at this particular time. The lead- 
ing Parnellites are betaking themselves to the platform, 
and it is perfectly evident, from their utterances so 
far, that they are beginning to realise the difficulties 
of their position. It is to the credit of the Unionists 
that, by a proper persistence in that ordeal of cate- 
chising to which Sir William Harcourt very naturally 
objected, they have at last elicited one positive fact from 
their opponents. Up to the time of going to press Mr. 
Gladstone is of opinion that the Irish members should 
be retained for all purposes in the Imperial Parliament- 
We cannot speak for the remote future of next week, 
but we may take it as evident from the statement just 
made, that the great Parnellite party is for the present 
also of opinion that the Irish members must be retained. 
Mr. Morle AP it is true, still kicks feebly against a decision 
which thneationn to inflict upon his delicate liter rary taste 
the graceless periods of Mr. Biggar and the eternal 
drip-drop of Mr. Sexton. One is sorry for Mr. Mor- 
ley, and one sympathises with his feelings, but * where 
the devil drives’ ! He will have to pocket his 
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feelings and opinions like the rest of them, and we may 
take it as established that, for the present at anyrate, 
the true faith is that the Irish members are to stay. 
Now we do those Parnellites who represent British 
constituencies the credit of believing that they are 
quite shrewd enough to see that the newly accepted 
tenet is likely to have some rather unpleasant conse- 
quences. ‘They know, despite the blarney of the plat- 
form, that the ordinary British working-man does not 
love and reverence his Irish comrade so deeply as to be 
ready to take his orders, and to submit to his dicta- 
tion. Yet this is precisely what the latest version of 
Home Rule means. The Irish members are to govern 
us, and we are not to govern the Irish members. 
The Irish are to tax us, and we are not to tax the 
Irish. ‘This is the plain translation of Mr. Gladstone’s 
last encyclical. For a time it was possible to keep this 
truth in the background, and to ‘ fuddle’ public opinion 
with irrelevant platitudes. But awkward persons like 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Goschen are violating the 
secrets of the augurs, and the nation is beginning to 
see what is at the back of the ritual of Mumbo Jumbo. 

What is more, the Parnellites know it; and not 
only know it, but are very much alarmed by it. As a 
natural consequence they are altering their game to 
meet the new conditions, and it is perfectly easy to see 
from their speeches what is the new cue that has been 
passed round. The new cue is to minimise in every 
possible way the work which a Home Rule Parlia- 
ment would have to do. ‘What a mercy, say Mr. 
Morley and his backers, ‘to be relieved of the potter- 
ing details of Irish business. What a blessing to be free 
of Irish road-making or Irish drainage! How thankful 
we ought to be! How unreasonable are we to object !” 
Now, to put the matter quite shortly, Mr. Morley knows 
pesllactthy well that a Bill which relieves the Imperial 
Parliament merely of the drudgery and the details of 
Irish local legislation is not such a Bill as Mr. Glad- 
stone contemplates—still less such a Bill as Mr. Par- 
The argument as used is a down- 
right attempt to obtain support on false pretences. It 
is ik therefore, to recall very briefly the facts of the 
case. An Irish Parliament such as Mr. Gladstone con- 
templates, and such as Mr. Parnell would accept, would 
not be a Parliament occupied as Mr. Morley would 
have his dupes believe. It would be a Parliament 
dealing with scores of problems of vital and primary 
importance to every British citizen in Ireland. There 
is not a question which in the minds of Messrs. Healy 
and Sexton is worth the attention of such a Parlia- 
ment which is not one of prime importance directly 
affecting first principles. The land, the endowment of 
religion, the administration of justice, the levying of 
taxation—these are not petty details ; but they are all, 
as Mr. Morley well knows, subjects which would im- 
mediately engage the attention of an Irish Parliament 
—that lich: Parliament whose constituents are to 
govern us but which we are not to control. There are 
many men and women in Scotland who have relatives 
and friends in Ireland; there is not a man or woman 
in Scotland who has not thousands of fellow-citizens 
of their own race and their own religion in Ireland 
whom they are bound to protect. Let all such ask 
themselves if it be a matter of no moment—a mere 
question of detail—that their relatives, their friends, 





nell would accept. 
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their fellow-citizens be handed over to a faction whose 
typical representatives were the perpetrators and insti 
gators of the butchery at Gweedore. 


THE PROVINCE OF THE STATE. 


“'T is naturally agreeable to The Scots Observer to 
| find itself of the same opinion as so wise a states- 
man and so excellent a prelate as the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, and to point to the coincidence that its plea 
for Truth as against Sentiment in matters of State, and 
Justice as against Love, came to the table last Saturday 
in the company of Dr. Magee’s speech to the same 
effect. His frank and lucid statements at the Diocesan 
Conference at Leicester have been so misinterpreted 
in some quarters, have been so generally discussed 
on their side issues, that their brave and_ states- 
manlike quality has been befogged and lost. sight 
of. ‘He has declared simply, says the common 
word-compeller of the daily press, * that the country 
cannot be governed on Christian principles, and the 
common religionist, who sees and muddles all things in 
a haze of politico-religious sentiment, who is ‘ singu- 
larly without a keen sense of an intelligible law of 
things,’ stands aghast. 
ment is of the greatest importance, and it is necessary 
that it should be emphasised again and yet again. 


The Bishop's true pronounce- 


It is this: In the interests both of true religion and 
of wise government it must be clearly understood that 
the province of the State is of a distinct order from the 
province of the Church, that of the one being the Seen, 
and that of the other the Unseen; and that nothing but 
harm comes of the attempt to merge the one into the 
other, or make the one identical with the other. This 
may sound strange in the ears of a generation that 
has become used to the demands of the religionist, the 
philanthropist, and the sentimental faddist for the help 
of the State, but for all that it is no new doctrine. It 
is as old in the world as the dream of Theocracy itself, 


and in this country as old as the overweening claims of 


the early Puritan and Presbyterian ; but it has periodi- 
The State knows, and 


ought to know, nothing of religion and morals as such : 


cally to be insisted on anew. 


it takes, and should take, no note of the character or 
conduct, thought or speech, of the individual except in 
As Dr. Magee 


said, a thing may be verv wrong in itself—wrong from 


so far as they touch the general welfare. 


the religious or moral point of view—and yet the 
State may have no business nor right to interfere 
with it. 
one of reserve and watchfulness rather than of temper 
and action. 


The attitude of a wise State must be always 


Its typical figure is neither the clergyman 
nor the detective (public or private), but the police- 
man—the’policeman completely unaggressive and openly 
supervisory of nothing but the public peace and pro- 
perty. The wisest State is that in which there is the 
least governing; the Jaw of its being is non-interference 
either with the individual or the corporation unless the 
welfare of the community is threatened or injured, and 
when interference becomes necessary it is not on any 
ground of abstract righteousness or morality, but solely 
on the ground of expediency. 

This has for long been the theory of English govern- 
ment, though of late it has been much obscured, and in 


having it restated frankly and clearly by a prelate, there 
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If Dr. 
Magee’s words be taken seriously to heart it will be 
well not only for the State, but also for the Church, 
The Church is being caught more and more into the 


is cause for neither astonishment nor alarm, 


movement of the sentimentalists and the social agitators 
who seek to secure the prestige and the power of the 
State for the accomplishment of their fads, and it is a 
good thing that it should be reminded of its proper 
function and the true aids for the fulfilment of that 
function. Those who minister in religious things have 
in all ages of the Church been strongly tempted to de 
mand the use of the strong secular arm, and it is pos- 
sible to understand and explain that, without any allu- 
sion to priestly arrogance and religious intolerance: the 
voice of religion must always seem so still and small 
to suppress or silence the blatant noises of wickedness, 
and merely spiritual and moral force must often seem 
so hopelessly impotent to cope with the legions of the 
Prince of the powers of the air. It cannot, however, 
be too often pointed out that religion but weakens its 
influence on the heart and conscience of mankind by 
using, or seeking to use, the strong right hand of civil 
government, and that Christianity, when it strives after 
powerful secular assistance, is quenching its own life, 
and contradicting the spirit of its founder, who declared 
that the kingdom of God cometh not in outward show— 
that it is to be found neither here nor there in material 
guise, but * within you.’ 


EDINBURGH MUNICIPAL INEFFICIENCY, 


TYVHERE is a singular controversy going on at pre- 
sent on the Ward platforms of Edinburgh. The 


Parnell Freedom business roused a certain proportion of 


the citizens out of their usual apathy with respect to 
municipal affairs, and the ery has gone forth for the 
exclusion of party polities from the deliberations of the 
Town Council. The reformers, as they may be called, 
have an excellent prima facie case against the present 
Council. They say that as political activity appeared 
on the one hand, municipal incapacity appeared on the 
other—that when politics came in at the door, municipal 
virtue flew out at the window. ‘It is argued in defence that, 
admitting the facts,the one thing was not the cause of the 
other but only its accompaniment ; and it is suggested that 
upon an analysis of the facts it will be found that some 
Unionist convener has bungled his estimates as badly 
as anybody else. ‘The whole discussion reminds one of 
the controversy among logicians as to whether a cause 
always preceded its effect, and did not sometimes 
accompany or even follow it. It was once contended 
by an irreverent and irresponsible person that the 
cause frequently followed the effect, and that one 
powerful illustration of this phenomenon was the doc- 
tor’s carriage following the funeral of the patient. 
However that may be, the ratepayers of Edinburgh 
are not likely to trouble their heads about logical 
symmetry, if in point of fact they find their Counc 
to be a set of bitter and narrow politicians, and that 
the business of the town is drifting into an unsatis- 
factory position. Whatever its importance in the past, 
this evil condition should certainly be got rid of in the 
future. 

Nobody doubts that the Edinburgh Council at pr 


sent contains a violent political faction. ‘The events of 
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Jast July prove it. It would be impossible to exag- 
wrate the significance of the action then taken by the 
Council. They inflicted a wanton injury on the legiti- 
mate feelings of a very large section of the ratepayers ; 
they did so in face of a spontaneous protest by a 
majority of their own constituents; and their weak, 
shabby, and vindictive conduct has been generally con- 
demned by politicians of all classes and by the com- 
mon sense and good feeling of the citizens at large. 
How is this sort of thing compatible with the due 
and proper working of municipal institutions? We 


all know how one miserabie and sordid question of 


the Annuity Tax degraded and paralysed the Council. 
or a considerable period things have been going 
quietly, and now there is some danger of Edinburgh 
being * bossed* in the interests of Irish Nationalism. It 
is a complete misconception to suppose that mis- 
chief of this kind is confined to the politicians them- 
selves. The time of the Council is consumed by the 
discussion of political questions. ‘The political engage- 
ments of councillors interfere with their attendance on 
committees; their relations are strained on account 
of political differences ; and so the spirit of mutual 
confidence and joint endeavour for the good of the city 
disappears. The relations between the Council and the 
public are also strained. Resentment in one matter leads 
to indifference in another. Political and municipal in- 
terests are seen to cross and to collide at a thousand 
different points, and for the better class of citizens 
only disgust is possible. It is, of course, disputed 
that municipal can be separated from imperial poli- 
tics. But the ‘wit of man” has found no difficulty 
in doing this in the past. Unless the Paris Com- 
mune is to become the type of modern government, 
there must always remain a broad and obvious dis- 
tinction between the administration of a municipality 
and the legislation of a Parliament. Some councillors 
feebly point out that they are in the habit of con- 
sidering Parliamentary Bills and petitioning for or 
against them. So they do; but ‘ nobody minds them. 
The sooner this foolish and futile practice is stopped 
the better. It has come down from the dark ages when 
the close corporations managed these things very nicely; 
it is utterly inconsistent with democratic theories of 
direct Parliamentary representation ; it helps to squan- 
der such energy as ‘Town Councils possess; and it is 
absolutely without effect upon the deliberations of 
Parliament. 

The second fact is the rapid deterioration of munici- 
pal affairs in Edinburgh. The Council seem to have lost 
their grip of them; weak men commit blunders which 
might otherwise have been checked : unscrupulous men 
see their opportunity, and use it. The sudden increase 
of rates is a mere symptom of the disease. See how the 
larger questions have been botched ! Glasgow builds 
one of the finest Hoétels-de-Ville in the world. Edin- 
burgh introduces an expensive Bill to do nobody knows 
exactly what; then she hesitates and is lost. On another 
occasion she carries an expensive Bill, and then sits down 
In sloth and deliberately lets the time pass when its 
powers could be exercised with advantage. Who has 
confidence in the future ? Is it not believed that three 
men have privately determined to construct an enor- 
mous water-works on the Manor Water? It may be 
true or false, but it is believed ; and how should such 
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things be credible in a freely governed city? Then 
there is too much of this ‘deputationing’ to London: 
the lobbies and the bars of Westminster have a cor- 
rupting influence. Again, the common business of the 
Council is not done with vigour or precision. There is a 
deplorable tendency to make speeches. Fault is found 
about a £10 item in the cost of the Shah's visit; and 
the fault-finder is responsible for a waste of £10,000 
of unnecessary costs in connection with the Water of 
Leith Bill, yet thinks the friendship of Persia is not 
worth a £10 note to India. The estimates of ex- 
penditure are constantly being exceeded by the Com- 
mittees: they are perhaps carefully framed by the 
officials, but the Committees do not regard them. 
Hence expenditure mounts insidiously, and the city 
is suddenly confronted by an additional rate of 33d., 
the reason of which no one can very clearly explain. 
How long is this to be permitted in the intellectual 
capital of Scotland ? 





THE TRUE SCOTS DOMINIFE. 

HIS is one of the two seasons of the year when the 
Scots Secondary Schoolmaster asserts himself, and 
makes known to the world at large the wrongs which 
he endures at the hands of the Education Department 
and of that section of the public which wilfully but 
persistently regards the Endowment of Research as 
synonymous with the Search for Endowment. On this 
occasion he has not been quite so demonstrative as 
usual. For this almost Olympian serenity there is 
a reason. Within the last few weeks the Scottish 
Secondary Schoolmasters have gained a bloodless vic- 
tory over the Education Department, through one of 
their number having been promoted to be an Inspector 
of Schools. The victory is all the more complete and 
satisfactory that it is notoriously the triumph of not 
an individual but an order. Beyond all question, the 
new Inspector of Schools deserves his elevation into 
a higher intellectual rank than that to which he 
originally belonged, entailing as it does his entrance 
upon a career where ultimately the glory of a thousand 
a year awaits him. He is admittedly an excellent Scots 
scholar and an energetic Scots teacher. But it is an 
open secret that in the informal competition which has 
resulted in his appointment he was preferred to men 
who were certainly not without experience as secondary 
teachers and university examiners, and who, in addi- 
tion, had high ‘ places> at Oxford to plead with 
silent eloquence for them. The victory is the victory 
of Scottish culture and educational experience over 
Oxford. In theory the Inspectorate is the most open of 
the few patronage services left for men who are too 
proud to jostle their way through life, and who have 
not the art of self-advertisement. As a matter of fact, 
too, some of the ablest of the Scottish inspectors of 
the present no less than of the past have been ex- 
clusively Scottish scholars, while one or two of them 
have been Scottish teachers. Latterly, however, it has 
been the habit of Whitehall to make the Scottish 
Inspectorate a preserve of Scoto-Oxonians who have 
had little or no experience as teachers. This tradition 
has in the present case been departed from : Whitehall 

has capitulated to the Scots Secondary Schoolmaster. 


When, wonders the primary-school teacher, will his 
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time come? Possibly—nay, probably—never. The 
triumph of the secondary teacher over Whitehall may 
be only transient ; it is to be hoped, at all events, that 
an Oxford training is not to be regarded as a positive 
disability for the Inspectorate. But his triumph over 
the old type of Scots dominie is likely to be permanent. 
For he has not so much superseded as he has succeeded 
to the position once held by the dominie—a function- 
ary much greater in fiction than ever in fact. ‘The 
‘public’ or ‘national’ teacher in Scotland—it ought 
always to be borne in mind that the ‘elementary’ 
teacher is a purely English institution—is a useful 
person, much governed, much to be respected, still more 
to be pitied. But except in the far North, where 
wisdom and fat bequests still linger, the dominie, as the 
parochial impersonation of moral leading if not quite 
of intellectual light, is finding no room for himself 
in this modern Scotland of passes, standards, grants, 
School Boards, children’s strikes, and—sorrow’s crown 
of sorrow !—free education. But while he is sinking 
into possibly unmerited neglect, his successor, the 
secondary teacher, is coming rapidly to the front. ‘The 
problem of primary schools has practically been solved ; 
the problem of secondary education is only being faced. 
Already most of the ‘high schools’ and ‘ academies, 
all over the country, have been taken under the wing 
of the Boards in their districts. It is now illegal for a 
teacher to justify old Auchinleck’s contemptuous and 
ridiculous description of Samuel Johnson—as one who 
should ‘ keep aschule an’ ca’ itan acaudemy.’ In course 
of time the handsome ‘ colleges” and ‘ institutions’ which 
private enterprise and intelligence have erected in the 
suburbs of Edinburgh and Glasgow will be brought 
within the net of state-endowed—and state-supervised 
—education ; and the sooner the better. Already the 
large towns are being supplied with ‘higher grade’ 
public schools for the teaching mainly of ‘ special sub- 
jects. These are secondary schools in disguise, and 
will soon be secondary schools in fact. Naturally 
enough they are attracting to them men of University 
education, who have not had all humanity ground out 
of them and the pettiest pedagogic conceit ground into 
them by the Normal School system. 

It is in the smaller Scottish country (and county) 
towns that the dominie’s successor is seen to most 
advantage. Like other professional men he may be 
a cipher in Glasgow or Edinburgh, Dundee,or Aberdeen. 
But there is no reason why in Perth or Ayr, Elgin or 
Dumfries, he should not shine a bright particular star. 
The rector of a successful and old-established academy, 
which draws its pupils from the country even more than 
from the town in the midst of which it stands, is invari- 
ably a good classic, and generally a gentleman. He 
is held in as high regard as the inspector of schools 
and the parish minister, and is worth £300 a year 
more. Even the classical master, the teacher of mathe- 
matics, and the professor of languages, are in as great 
demand as the well-to-do solicitor and the rising doctor 
at those evening parties by presence at which a man 
marks his progress in a country-town. A Scots second- 
ary teacher is for about three months in the year 
absolutely his own master ; and there is no reason why 
he should not become an expert in lawn tennis, an 
enthusiast in golf, or an authority on claret cup, the 
Eiffel Tower, and Norwegian fjords. And if he develops 
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a taste for sheer income-making he may very easily 
gratify it. Let him rent a large house and board 
academy-pupils by the score, and with wise manage. 
ment—even making allowance for epidemics of measles 
and scarlet fever—he may count on £1500 or £2000 a 
year. In other words, he will be quite as well off as an 
Under-Secretary of State, and twice as well off as a 
popular English novelist. What may he not be 
in the future—even though the golden gate to the 
Inspectorate were once again closed in his face ? 





THE ART CONGRESS. 


PYNHE utility of Art Congresses has been very properly 

questioned by more than one speaker at the 
meetings of the National Association for the advance- 
ment of Art. Hitherto it has not been definitely 
stated whether all this eloquence is addressed to a pro- 
fessional audience orto the general public. — To listen 
to discussions on the tendencies of epochs, the spirit of 
the centuries, social environment, and moral tone must 
do violence to the artistic temperament. It is the 
artist’s business to produce and not to jabber. He may 
express himself adequately in his own medium, but itis 
more than doubtful if he makes a better prophet and 
preacher than the common art critic or the vulgar 
politician. Even should he succeed on the platform it 
is at the expense of his art. He becomes self-conscious, 
over-intelligent, inflated with theories, blind with party 
spirit and the arguments of factions. The training 
suitable to the clergyman, the professor, the agitator, 
provokes an attitude of mind unfavourable to the arts. 
On the other hand, the general public profit but little 
from listening to mysteries which they cannot hope to 
They accustom themselves to the dishonest 


penetrate. 
They in- 


use of terms beyond their comprehension. 
dulge in the questionable pleasure of simulating the 
enthusiasm of artists, though they are incapable of 
understanding its cause. ‘This has developed a new 
cant. 

However, if an Art Congress must be held, the 
interests of artists should be exclusively considered. 
‘Technical questions should take precedence of every- 
thing. Noattempt should be made to amuse the public 
or catch the ear of the gallery. Last year at Liverpool 
theology, social morality, political economy, well nigh 
shouldered Art out of the Congress. This may have 
amused the clergyman or irritated the banker; and at 
any rate it filled the benches with crowds of them that 
devour any subject provided it is spiced with gush. 
The meeting, in fact, did very little to justify its title. 
This year there is a marked improvement. Of course 
there is only too much of self-advertisement and bleat. 
The Crafty Artsman is as anxious as ever to save the 
souls of his neighbours by demoralising their houses 
with decoration. His object has, been to fill his pocket 
by transferring the veneration, inherent in the race, 
from religion to wall-paper. In his eyes it is a sacrilege 
to jibe at the bad draughtsmanship which he considers 
a proof of his sacred originality and the guilelessnes 
of his spirit. But he has over-played his part. The 
public have begun to discover that ‘ the unpretentious 
little society’ is liberally endowed with the commercial 
spirit which it so loudly deplored in_ the Liverpool 


business man. Indeed the socialist who ministers t 
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Jux.ry preaches an illogical creed. Religion still 
affo.cs a better occasion for the outpourings of the 
human soul than all the antic socialism of the Arts and 
Crafts. 

At Liverpool,Mr. W. B. Richmond set a good example 
by reading a paper upon a purely technical matter, and 
this year perhaps the general tone of the proceedings 
has been more ‘practical. Although the public may 
not fully appreciate such papers as those delivered by 
Messrs. J. E. Hodgson, Briton Riviere, William Hole, 
Alexander Roche, W. D. M‘Kay, and others, they 
cannot but appeal to the artist who takes a real in- 
terest in his profession. Methods of study and tech- 
nical practice are the only appropriate subjects of 
discussion in an Art Congress. An excellent proof that 
what is visionary and impracticable will not always be 
heard with favour may be found in the attitude of the 
audience towards Mr. Horsley’s views on the study of 
the nude. In saying ‘ that female students unsex them- 
selves by endeavouring to educate themselves to become 
figure-painters by studying the nude, and that woman’s 
mission is her womanhood, and to become a ministering 
angel to men,’ the good R.A. showed himself more pos- 
sessed with a maiden lady's notions of propriety than 
alive to the real interests of art. 

After all, we must not expect any definite results 
from an Art Congress. Perhaps it fulfils its mission, 
if it gives the jaded artist an opportunity of camping 
among an intelligent people and sampling its whisky. 
Mr. Lang guaged the temper of the typical Congress 
audience in his lively way when he apologised for the 
Indeed, the 
most healthy sign about this present Congress is that 
few of its members, except the Crafty ones, take it very 


absence of a magic-lantern and a piano. 


seriously. Were it otherwise we might be sure that we 
had fallen on an age when artists found it necessary to 


supplement impotence of hand with liveliness of tongue. 





THE OTHER MR. GLADSTONE. 
\ R. GLADSTONE could not keep politics out 
4 


of his address at Saltney altogether, though he 
evidently tried hard to do so: Ireland would come into 
it,in an oblique way. Nor, being ‘on the stump,’ 
could he speak without vielding to the temptation of 
embittering class hatreds for the sake of a little politi- 
cal capital: as when he told his audience that while in 
the earlier years of this.century every poor man had to 
pay a postage of sixpence or a shilling on every scrap 
of a letter sent to some sailor brother or some soldier 
son, ‘the rich were not affected” by this monstrous 
charge. Why? Because ‘ there was a system of frank- 
ing’! As if the privilege of franking which Members 
of Parliament and a few others enjoyed absolved ‘ the 
rich” from paying postage, which only the poor man 
had to bear! But we know how hard to resist is the 
temptation to mislead ignorance for the sake of exas- 
perating it, and we take peculiar pleasure in pointing 
out that parts of this Saltney speech were admirable. 
The main theme of the address was the vast improvement 
In the condition of the working classes which has taken 
place within the last sixty years. Here and there some 
doubtful Opinion or some insufficient statement appears 
In the lecture, besides the little aberrations which we 
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have already noted. But it is clear that Mr. Glad- 
stone began with a resolve to cast out the party poli- 
tician ; he meant to deal with his subject as a mere 
observer of social change: and this he did with a great 
degree of success and to very useful purpose. He 
showed that if at no distant date the working-man was 
pinned to a single market for his labour, being cut off 
from others by the cost of locomotion and even by 
ignorance of them, all that is changed now to 
his very great advantage: he knows what is going 
on in his own trade in this town and that, and 
can pass from one to another for a few pence, 
perhaps. The multiplication of cheap schools, cheap 
books, cheap journals, technical and other, have not 
only enlightened the labourer’s mind from all points 
of the horizon, but have given opportunity to special 
faculties by informing and strengthening them. His 
means of living have been increased, both in the number 
of occupations open to him and the wages earned. As 
to this last-named matter, ‘the best authorities say 
that, on the whole, the working man receives 50 per 
cent. more for his work than he did sixty or seventy 
years ago, while his hours of labour have been dimin- 
ished.” At the same time, taxation calls upon him 
infinitely less than at that date; indeed (spirituous 
liquors apart) he pays no tax at all except the tax on 
tea. Sanitary science, assisted by wholesome legislation, 
‘Life is length- 
ened, life is more healthy than it was, the range of dis- 


has been hard at work meanwhile. 


‘ase and physical suffering amongst the people is 
narrowed, the evil of pauperism has been reduced,’ and 
‘there never was a period in which so many wise and 
good schemes for rendering practical help to those who 
are in difficulty were devised and put into action.’ 
True, very true; and it is a pity that Mr. Gladstone 
should have spoken with any grudging or qualification 
on this point. He said that he ‘did not think that 
all the changes in the upper classes of society have 
been on the right side” but this he would venture to 
say, that ‘if not in the entire upper classes of society yet 
among portions of those classes there is a more lively, 
more active, more practical sense of benevolence than 
existed in past times.” It would puzzle Mr. Gladstone 
to point to any portion of the upper classes of society 
—or of any class whatever—from which the more 
lively sense of benevolence is excluded. 

the party leader broke out for a moment. 


Here again 

However, 
we are not much disposed to chide Mr. Gladstone for 
that, considering how much was admitted that his 
party are in the habit of denying or belying. 

It is pretty evident, for that matter, that they do not 
like this speech at all. Very little notice of it has been 
taken in the Radical press; and it is not difficult to 
imagine the disgust of the Laboucheres of the party 
when Mr. Gladstone talks on public platforms of the 
working-man’s prosperity, his fifty per cent. better wages, 
his shortened hours of labour, his redemption by the 
use of machinery from cruelly exhausting work, his 
immunity from taxation, his healthier home, and how 
much more often he contrives to feed and clothe his 
wife and children well. More galling yet to the 
reference to the 
that 
pervades the upper classes of society ; and even 
worse was the counsel with which he concluded his 


Laboucherians must have been his 


livelier and more active sense of benevolence 
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recital. ‘If the working-man’s condition is capable of 
improvement, let him recollect what was the condition 
of his father, his grandfather, his great-grandfather ; 
and let him resolve by the help of God to make the 


best of the circumstances in which he lives... Above 
all, let him guard against a certain danger. ‘We 


live at a time when there is a disposition to think 
that the Government ought to do this and that 
—that the Government ought to do everything.” 
These are perilous notions, Mr. Gladstone said ; and, if 
carried out, will do the working classes more harm than 
good. ‘The essence of the thing is that the spirit of 
self-reliance, the spirit of true and genuine indepen- 
dence, should be preserved in the minds of the people 
—in the mind of every member of the class.’ He ‘ must 
not lose his self-denial. He must not learn to live ina 
craven dependence on wealthier people” Et catera ! 
There are other passages in this excellent lecture which 
we would gladly dwell upon, especially as Mr. Glad- 
stone’s own friends have been so shy of calling atten- 
tion to it. But we may close with the reflection 
that it is but one proof of many how likely it is that 
if the lecturer had withdrawn from political strife nine 
years ago, if he had then determined to retire within 
the shades of cool philosophy, he would have been more 
of a blessing than a curse to his country from that 
time forward. As it is, the strife is too much for 
him; in the fevers of it all that is good in him is 
consumed. Why, even now what are we to expect? 
That he will repeat his Saltney lecture during the next 
general election, when the wrongs of the poor and 
the heartless rapacity of the rich are trumpeted from 
every Radical platform? Not at all. Not a bit of it. 


THREE MEN. 
MILE AUGIER died last week ; and the question 


arises, Was Emile Augier a great dramatist ? M. 
Zola hated his work, and wasted pages of vituperative 
analysis upon the proof that he knew nothing of life 
and even less of art, while as for nature, his progression 
was ‘zero, or even a frightful minus quantity’; and 
M. Zola’s wrath and scorn are always a great deal in 
an artist’s favour. ‘To us it seems demonstrable that 
he was not; but, as some one has said, ‘the truth is 
with Time,’ and after all greatness is relative. That he 
was good—that he was an artist with an ideal in crafts- 
manship as well as morality—is certain. He wrote (in 
collaboration with Jules Sandeau) that Gendre de M. 
Poirier which counts for so much in the reputation 
of such actors as MM. Got and Delaunay, and re- 
mains to the callous reader in some ways the pleasantest 
—the most satisfactory—comedy of the century ; and 
he was responsible as well for Maitre Guérin and les 
Fourchambault, which were successes in fact; for les 
Effrontés and le Fils de Giboyer, which were ‘ suc- 
cesses of occasion, and for le Mariage d’Olympe and 
les Lionnes pauvres, which are would-be masterpieces 
—masterpieces that could not altogether achieve the 
feat of taking their degree. Also he was the poet 
of Gabrielle—and therein of the Husband as opposed to 
Another—and of Philiberte, which makes him the ad- 
vocate of the plain young woman ‘ qui a du cceur’ as 
opposed to her who is born for one or another form of 
In other words he was an honest 





guilty splendour. 
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fellow, and threw in his lot with decent sentiment and 
simple, every-day morality, and the requirements of 
duty, and the less recondite exigencies of emotion, 
It is not for nothing that he was a Jew; for as a Jew 
he venerated the ideals of the Family—He and She 
and the result—and the State, and fought for these 
with all the strength that was in him. But if he was 
a Jew, he was also a Frenchman, and—M. Zola jot. 
withstanding (M. Zola who, part Greek and _ part 
Italian, is about as French as 7'he Scots Observer)—he 
not only wrote an admirable style, but knew a good 
thing when he saw it, and so was able to invent the 
literary possibility of the greatest artist in farce 
since Moli¢re — to produce in print the admirable 
humourist and the delightful writer who was called 
Eugene Labiche. 

More than that," he has exercised a certain influ- 
ence on the development of the modern British 
drama. It was the fortune of the author of Caste. 
Ours, and Society to be an intelligent man and to 
know something of French; and it would be easy 
enough to recount the instances in which he was in- 
debted to Augier—just as it would be easy to tell of 
the extent to which the ‘authors’ of The Wedding 
March and Crutch and Toothpick were indebted to the 
author of the Chapeau de Paille Italie and les Petites 
Mains. Of course, les Fourchambault was translated 
(by the late James Albery); and, the late John 
Clayton — that excellent comedian — aiding, it was 
But on the whole the Augier 
His Aventuricre 





something of a success. 
influence upon Britain was indirect. 
was, and is, a capital achievement in drama ; but Robert- 
son’s Home—Home with its Mrs. Pinchbeck and its 
Captain Mountraffe, where Augier had written Dona 
Clorinde and Don Annibal—is only a degradation from 
poetry into prose, from the high heroic alexandrine 
into the common style of the late Sotremo and the 
Haymarket. But Robertson had read him; one is 
sure that Mr. Pinero has read him: so far as we are 
concerned with him, there is the end. As regards 
France—the France of the Second Empire; which he 
adorned, and the France of the Third Republic into 
which he plunged and disappeared—it is otherwise. 
For ourselves, we hold that he was not nearly so good a 
dramatist as the younger Dumas ; that, it may be, he 
had in him less of the dramatist than Théodore Barricre. 
But he was a good man ; his plays were plays ; he wrote 
delightful dialogue. 

He died not many days ago; and there died with 
him two other men, both artists in their way. One of 
these was Ricord, the great siphilograph—a man of 
wit, of experience, of knowledge, and withal so good 
a writer that, had he not been a doctor, he would 
have been a master of French, which he wrote so well 
indeed,ithat they called him ‘le Marivaux de la mcdecine. 
As for the third—Olivier Métra—he was a Bohemial 
and musician. He conducted at places like Bulliers, 
and he wrote les Roses, and la Nuit, and la Vagw: 
melodies which were at once voluptuous and solemn: 
at once rich and formal, dignified and suggestive, ‘dance 
able’ at the Closerie des Lilas and delightful to the 
musical memory Which of the three—the dramatist 
the siphilograph, the musician—has done most for his 
kind has yet to be stated. What is certain is that all 
three did their best. 
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MODERN MEN. 
GENERAL SIR FREDERICK ROBERTS. 


F we are plunged into serious war, and our Lilliputian 
army—fast, we are told, becoming an army of pigmies 
_is engaged with the armies of Brobdingnag, then Sir 
Frederick Roberts, despite his inches, will be as Gulliver 
to command us: if only because he alone on our long list 
of Generals, active and retired, has had the opportunity of 
doing things which have won the respect of the Army, of 
the country, and of Von Moltke. He was born an inde- 
fatigable and dashing soldier, fearless to a fault : all Sepoy 
Generals are. Inthe Indian Mutiny we have visions of 
him first in the fight and galloping in the pursuit often 
alone, spearing pandies, capturing flags. 
mistake about Ais V.C. 
the hard-working Quartermaster-General left far behind 
to organise and look to communications, while others 


There was no 
And in Abyssinia he appears as 


enjoyed the show and the sport, such as they were. He was 
present at Umbeyla. All this is most honourable, but in 
no sense unparalleled: other officers have fought and 
worked as hard, and none but their friends have heard of 
them. The moment, the opportunity, indispensable to the 
soldier of all men, had yet to come. Officially it came 
at the end of the second Afghan War: Maiwand, which 
destroyed General Burrows, was the making of Sir Frede- 
rick. Colonel Roberts, as he then ranked, was Lord 
Lytton’s man: Disraeli’s Viceroy may not have been 
invariably discreet, but at least, when war with Shere 
Ali was declared, he chose the right man to command 
the fighting column, and supported him from first to last. 
The truth is, Lord Lytton had been struck, before seeing 
his General, by an admirable military report on the Afghan 
Question. Sir Frederick’s chance was safe from the hour 
when that report, instead of being pigeon-holed, as is 
the fate of many a similar missive, came into the hand 
of a Viceroy with the gift of choosing his agents instead of 
accepting them from the Departments : that Viceroy being 
himself selected by a Prime Minister similarly gifted. 
After that Mr. Gladstone might send Sir Frederick 
Roberts on a fool’s errand to the ‘Transvaal, and overlook 
his claims to a peerage, when there were so many saved 
But his 
It is curious to know that 
there are people who could affect to blame a rising soldier 


souls to be rewarded or gained at Westminster. 


name and fame were made. 


for having the ‘ d——d ability’ to attract such a friend as 
Lord Lytton, and the tact to keep him. — For their sake, 
let it be added, that Sir Frederick Roberts on occasion 
could use his pen, just as he could set London talking 
with a single speech : these things being incidental, and 
not capital, in his career. 

The tactics of a Sepoy General are not difficult to de- 
scribe. In Afghanistan, at least, it is always the same 
thing. He attacks, of course: leaving his own line naked, 
as he would not dare to do were a counter-attack on the 
cards, he rushes out at one of the enemy’s flanks with 
all his men—they are few enough—and rolls them up with 
an enfilading fire. If the road of retreat is fairly threat- 
ened, victory is secured at once; for no troops (except 
Highlanders) enjoy that, and Asiatics will not endure it. 
It is inimitably simple: if you succeed you are a hero; 
if you misearry you are almost a criminal lunatic. Which 
is all as it should be, for no man who is not sure 
of himself, of his officers, and of his men has a right 
to go into these things for the sake of rank and respect. 
When the flank attack—intended to save the troops and 
keep down the bill of casualties —is impossible, then men 
are sent straight up inaccessible heights (as happened 
again and again over Kabul), or bidden to force their way 
through stiff, enclosed country, as in the Kandahar valley. 
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The march to Kandahar was more highly esteemed by 
German critics than any of these things because of the 
scale on which the thing was done: the carrying of the 
men (ten thousand) three hundred and fifty miles over 
trackless hills and stormy valleys, where even the guns 
were borne on the backs of mules; the doing it all 
under the given time ; the arrival with his men spoiling 
for a fight ; the admirable victory—all these were held 
to show that (with Chapman at his ear) General Roberts, 
the V.C., the daring soldier, was a master strategist. 
Indeed, it is obvious that in the longer calculations 
there was greater room for error or ill-luck. It is charac- 
teristic that Roberts, an artillery officer, did not hesitate to 
march without heavy guns. Certain generals in the first 
Afghan War are blamed by military critics (men who have 
seen the country) for doing something a little like this ; 
but then Sir Frederick knew that there were elephants and 
40-pounders waiting at Kandahar. 

It has been laid down that in this kind of warfare, 
especially, risk is not to be avoided; and it must be 
honestly allowed that there were times when Fortune 
was inconstant for hours and even days. Roberts could 
not always be right without becoming as unsympathetic 
as Milton’s seraphic squadron. What is remarkable is 
that he never made a false or an unlucky step without 
perceiving it the first and recovering himself with dexterity 
and dignity. Nowhere was his generalship put to the 
test more severely than after the loss of the guns (after- 
wards recovered) in the Chardeh Valley and the check 
over Kabul; but nowhere did it more brightly shine. 
Splendid were the efforts of the General and his men to 
dislodge the innumerable horde of tribesmen that then 
poured into Kabul, and that rejoiced in the range of 
Arthur's Seats (as it were) they could take up; day after 
day the peaks which he had not then to hold in force were 
carried at the bayonet’s point. 





And equally splendid in 
its way was his prompt decision to stand on the defensive 
when the odds became preposterous and the troops re- 
quired rest. He never asked too much of his men, and 
the proof of it is that they never lost confidence, and never 
failed him. The investment and the Afghan assault were 
more or less of a comedy. In ten days the horde broke 
up. Sir Frederick Roberts was master of the field and 
the country. 

The Peiwar Kotal, which was Roberts’s first victory, 
was another dangerous and splendid business. Probably 
such a position has never been taken by a weak brigade 
of men. There is not one like it in the country 
from the Bolan to the Khyber ; hill answers to hill and 
pathless wood to pathless wood; the pine trees are so 
thick that at one critical moment our best troops lost 
their way, and for half-an-hour we had repulse and ruin 
in sight. But the Ghoorkas and Highlanders hurried 
to the sound of the firing: and the day was won in the 
old way by flank attacks and an enfilade. The enemy, who 
were not given to under-valuing British daring, had for 
once thought themselves safe. In the battle at Kandahar 
Roberts had the unusual luxury of a reserve brigade, and 
won without having to call upon it. It is said the General 
himself is prouder of an exploit yet to be named than of 
any of these things: of his dash over the Shutargardan 
and seizure of Kabul within a month of the abomin- 
able murder of Sir Louis Cavagnari and his escort. If 
this be so, perhaps it is the case of the artist who 
cares most for his least belauded work. Carriage was 
short, certainly ; but so was the distance by compari- 
son. ‘The ground at Charasia was not more difficult, but 
less so than elsewhere ; the rascally regiments were not 
more determined than usual; and the people generally 


did not turn out to fight but to look on. The sharp, 
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sudden attack was successful, and proved mainly that the 
policy of holding the friendly Kurun Valley (afterwards 
given up in the teeth of official pledges) was a wise one. 
The worst moment in Sir Frederick’s life was probably 
after Majuba, when he was sent out to the Cape, and on 
landing learned that he must return at once for fear of 
‘blood-guiltiness’ (and the Boers). As to blood-guilti- 
ness, what fluid does Mr. Gladstone propose to shed? 
He objected to shedding blood in the Crimea, when 
a good deal of something or other had flowed. At 
all events, it was only British blood that was spilt at 
Majuba. But this is by the way. It is said that in a 
brief interview on his return Lord Hartington, Secretary 
of State for War, was barely civil to the General: people 
rarely are under such circumstances. But it may be 
the hero was not unruffled for once; on the homeward 
voyage the word ‘ Boer’ was forbidden in his presence. 
In his great Mansion House speech Sir Frederick—to 
use his own words—spoke ‘candidly and decidedly’ to 
his countrymen about the deplorable state of their so- 
called army. Since then, ‘if little has been done here, it 
is significant that other people have at least changed their 
tone. Any way, in India, reorganisation has proceeded 
apace, and a great army could now be put in the field, 
If it should be mobilised for war, the best that we can 
hope is that it should be by its present Commander-in- 


chief. 


If he is not elsewhere indispensable. 


DINNER IN LONDON. 


HE average Englishman, especially of the poorer 

classes, lives—as far as eating is concerned—a good 
deal better than the average Scot. Voltaire’s witticism 
about the nation with fifty religions and a single sauce 
may be truer of north than south; but, for all that, 
the cookery of England is singularly wanting in char- 
acter. As her popular literature is poor in ballads 


and barren of Volkslieder, so is her table seant of 


dishes. She has nothing so defiant as a bow://e-abaisse or a 
haggis. The latter distinguished confection is probably 
55 } » 


(if it be not heresy to say so) more fit to be sung than 
eaten; but many other Scots preparations—as sheep's 
head, cockie-leekie, fish soup, hotch-potch, simple por- 
ridge even—have distinet and autochthonic individuality. 
Roast beef, boiled mutton and roast, chops, steaks, and 
all such means of quenching the appetite are very good in 
their way ; but they lack this individuality, and so from 
an artistic point of view are not dishes at all. One ex- 
ample from provincial France (one remembers Thackeray 
and adds, though from English literature) has been quoted; 
but at present it will not be necessary to go further afield. 
In considering the question of a dinner in London, it 
will be found that this want of individuality about the 
nation’s cookery has some important consequences even in 
so cosmopolitan a place. The great mass of the people 
take their food at home, in a simple, succulent, and honest 
fashion. If home is too far away, the poorer go to coffee- 
shops, between which and the coffee-houses of Jolnson’s 
day are spaces boundless as the sea and gulfs as deep, 
for they probably resemble the early Georgian cook-shop. 
There the food is fairly good and cheap; but the sur- 
roundings are unpleasant, the odours are deadly, the 
style is miserable, the effect is squalid. Again, in the 
City some hundreds of mid-day meals must be eaten sur 
place, and these are provided at innumerable restaurants, 
which are a distinctive feature of the E.C. district, but are 
not in the way of the present sketch. As for the dinners 
eaten in clubs, they are, no doubt, the providence of a 
large number of single men of good position, who would 


find it hard to do better. But club-land makes laws 
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of its own, and comparisons here would be specially 
odious, even if they were possible. The dinner under 
discussion is rather that which may be eaten within a 
radius of about a mile of Piccadilly Circus, and which 
may fairly be taken to be the best a man having no 
other right of entry but that which power of immediate 
payment confers is able to procure for himself in Eng- 
land. Of these houses Gatti’s and the Café Royal are good 
enough examples, and it is a characteristic of these and 
their kind that there is nothing English about them. The 
bill of fare (or rather the carte du jour) is wholly composed 
of French and Italian originals, prepared by foreign cooks 
for foreign caterers, and served by waiters who are com- 
monly Italian Swiss. The thing is an exotic, though it has 
evidently a vigorous life of its own. 

The kitchen of the great Parisian restaurant is only a 
glorified version of the kitchen of the ordinary French 
household ; but the ideal of your great London restaurant 
is poles apart from the ideal of your common English 
Middle- 
aged men remember the time when there was very little 


home, and is, too, of comparatively recent date. 


of it in London, and when the English tavern (of whieh 
there are still many examples, though they have not in- 


creased with the population) supplied the ordinary food of 


Englishmen. It was and is of two kinds. The one was the 
steak- and chop-house. The range might seem limited, but 
this very limitation allowed perfection to be more easily 
attained and sustained. ‘The most famous example was the 
Cock in Fleet Street, on which young Mr. ‘Tennyson thrust 
immortality so rudely that the man, whose sign was that 
gilded fowl carved (it is roundly asserted) by the hand of 
Grinling Gibbons, resented it as a deadly insult. He 


was punished as he deserved ; for one night the immortal 


bird departed from his perch, and was never more seen of 


men (though a constant Fleet Street tradition ascribes 
the rape of him to America), while the tavern and the 
plump head-waiter vanished shortly after. Another variety 
of the old-fashioned tavern (the type is Simpson's, in 
the Strand) provides what is called ‘ dinner from the 
joint. Here there is nothing foreign, but for a fixed 
price the diner eats his fill of the best beef and mut- 
ton in the world, cooked and served in exact accordance 
with national custom and with national taste. In many 
such houses there prevails a curious custom of * tipping.’ 
Attendance is not charged in the bill, and the man who 
takes the money expects his reward. But this is not the 
man who has served you, and he too looks for something. 
Lastly, the willing (or unwilling) hand must seek the 
pocket for the sake of the carver, and not till then may 
you go forth with an easy conscience. This is ‘ tipping’ 
No doubt the diners are themselves to blame; 


What but 


in excelsis. 
but what shall the individual do? 
in Locksley Hall? 

A third variety of London dinner, the three-and-six- 
penny fable d’héte, is no doubt Paris, 
where banquets at two or three francs per head (vm 
Those 


wither as 


borrowed from 
compris and pain a discrétion) are common enouch. 
Palais Royal farces have suffered much of late years from 
the growth of the Bouillons Duval ; and the London 
three-and-sixpenny is not now so popular as a few years 
back. In fact, it has been found out. The idea is specious 
and had (to the inexperienced) a good deal to commend 
it. He was not left at sea, but things were arranged 
for him; he was saved trouble, and he seemed to be 
saved expense. He partook, moreover, in a truly magui- 
ficent apartment, under a blaze of light, and amid more 
or less artistic decoration. Music was called in to aid 


digestion : 


‘ Between each act the trembling salvers ring, 
. , : sae oe 
From soup to sweet-wine and God bless the King. 
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And still—still he was not happy ; too frequently ‘all the 
man was one intestine war. Cooked meats do not im- 
prove by keeping hot for many hours. A long procession 
ot plats has to be made up for somehow, and the fine gold 
that makes the hall palatial has to be saved on something 
else. And then the price is deceptive, for table-money 
and tips do bloat it to at least the double. The conse- 
quence is that the ‘ three-and-sixpenny’ is now frequented 
chiefly by the rustic visitor, who goes through the whole 
ordeal not only with courage but with undoubted cheap- 
ness. There is better reason to expect a good dinner in 

houses where you dine a /a carte, and where there is no 
pretence of cheapness ; but do you always get it? Again 

the answer is not altogether satisfactory. It is strange 

that London, large though it be, has searce a single place 

to which the educated palate would turn as one might 

say spontaneously, New York has her Delmonico’s, Paris 

her Maison Dorée, her Bignon’s, and the place renowned 

for breakfasts—to name but these. But London—well, 

well! There is Verrey’s, it is true; but hath Verrey’s 

itself such renown as that? The truth is that London 

is not a dining city in the sense that Paris is. The 

national love of home life is as strong in the upper as 

in the middle region of society. No large body of wealthy 

men make it their habit to take their food in public, and 

so the restaurants are deprived of their best and wisest 

customers, Again, as already noted, the chief places of 

this kind are exoties, and it cannot be expected that they 

will flourish so vigorously or grow such fruit as in their 

native soil. And then, is it certain that the London 
palate is always capable of distinguishing between good 
and bad? = It is a fact that simple dishes very badly 
cooked are to be had in the best London restaurants of 
the foreign kind, and the conclusion is irresistible that it is 
really the diners’ fault. An actor cannot play his best to 
an inferior audience who miss his finest points and ap- 
plaud his worst efforts; and (as was shown so brilliantly 
and convincingly in Tancred) the same is true of the artist 
in food. The che/ may have gathered glory in other lands, 
and may luxuriate here in the best of all possible material ; 
but he soon feels that his genius is not understood, and his 
right hand loses its cunning. — It is in the minute details 
that the Anglo-foreign dinners are found wanting. Some- 
thing is due to inferior assistance ; and no doubt when the 
chef feels—as he does on oceasion—that he is working for 
those who understand him, he ean still produce something 
worthy of his ancient fame. But here we talk of general 
averages. One might argue that the defect in the diners 
was from many points of view a virtue; but such philo- 
sophical considerations are not within the scope of this 
article. 


EARLY SCOTTISH SURGERY. 


MPHE generous emulation which makes the citizens of 
Edinburgh and of Glasgow vaunt the respective 
excellences of the Eastern and Western capitals falls gene- 
rally into a contrast between old and new. Edinburgh is 
acity with a splendid past, it is said: the wealth of the 
present and the bright prospects of the future are for 
Saint Mungo’s sons. The distinction claimed by Edin- 
burgh over the younger city is the same as is claimed by 
‘the old country’ over Canada and the United States— 
the distinction of being venerable for its richness in an- 
tiquities. So that when Glasgow unearths a genuine relic 
of past history to set against Edinburgh’s ancestral glory, 
itmay well be supposed that there is more rejoicing on 
Kelvinside over that one relic which has been saved than 
over ninety and nine New Municipal Buildings. Now, if 
there is one thing that Edinburgh ‘cocks her beaver’ at 
VoL. I, 
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more than another it is her undisputed superiority in the 
science of medicine and the art of surgery. Students come 


to her theatres from far Japan to learn the best means of 


performing the happy despatch upon the corruptions that 
assail the body of man. The names of her great surgeons 
from Munro downwards have made her illustrious the world 
over. But what if it should turn out that a Glasgow doctor 
was the Father of Scottish Surgery—was even in advance 
(both in time and knowledge) of the reputed father of 
English surgery, Richard Wiseman? It is even so. Dr. 
Finlayson, of the Glasgow Western Infirmary, has dis- 
covered the fact and given it to the world. ‘ Maister 
Peter Lowe, the Founder of the Faculty of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Glasgow,’ was the first to raise surgery 
in Scotland into a science, to give its qualified practitioners 
the standing of professional men, and to rescue its practice 
from devices at once conventional and (be it said without 
paronomasia) barbarous. 

The Account of the Life and Works of Maisler Peter Lowe 
(Glasgow: MacLehose), though laboriously wrought out 
with help from ‘a’ the airts” of antiquarian research, suc- 
ceeds in bringing together only a meagre enough collec- 
tion of facts; and these give but a shadowy presentment 
of Maister Lowe, in whom,more of the surgeon than of the 
man has been left visible through Time. The Account, it 
is true, is faced by a substantial-looking portrait of Lowe. 
There he is in velvet skull-cap and silk gown, lace cuffs 
upon his sleeves and a ruff of the later Elizabethan style 
about his neck; his face shrewd and handsome, with 
something of the courtier in the cut and curl of his 
‘moustache and imperial.’ But this, unfortunately, is a 
fancy portrait, painted as an ornament for the Surgeons’ 
Hall to show what Lowe might have been like if he were 
not, peradventure, like some wholly other kind of man. 
Some such obscure and hypothetical atmosphere surrounds 
the events of his life. He was born in Scotland about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and left the country to 
follow the wars and their chances of surgical practice in 
France and Flanders. In 1596 he came to London and 
thence to Glasgow, where he settled till his death there 
some twenty years afterwards. He had not been long 
in Glasgow before, for some reason or another, they put 
him—him that had served the King of France-—in the 
pillory. At that time they put men in the pillory in 
Glasgow for lying in the churchyard during the sermon 

the theory, doubtless, being that the culprit ought not 
to sleep outside during sermon. Whether that was Lowe’s 
offence or no, it cannot have been very serious, for he soon 
rose to the position of an important citizen. He was 
ordained by King James the Sixth to be chief surgeon to 
his son, Henry Prince of Wales, the recipient of the 
Basilikon Doron; and obtained from the same learned 
monarch a charter incorporating the practitioners of sur- 
gery in Glasgow to the exclusion of the ignorant barbers 
who practised the art without licence or qualification. 
He had a pension from the town for visiting poor patients, 
Little more is known of him except a few small and dis- 
connected details, such as that he *bowelled’ (or em- 
balmed) the Provost, married the parson’s daughter, and 
soon afterwards died. 

His most important work was, doubtless, the Charter 
which he obtained from King James the Sixth, incorporat 
ing the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow. 
As a rule, such charters incorporated surgeons and _ bar- 
bers jointly ; but Lowe had the sense to exclude the 
barbers, for whose ultra-tonsorial operations he always 
expresses the greatest contempt. ‘God defend all Chris- 
tians, he exclaims, ‘from such a kind of Empiries.’ But 
besides this salutary exclusion, Lowe’s charter had _posi- 
tive points which show how thoroughly he grasped the 
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principles of a proper organisation of the medical profes- 
sion. It established an examining and licensing body, a 
register, a supervision of the sale of drugs and poisons ; 
gratuitous attendance upon poor patients ; and a medical 
inquiry into all cases of suspicious and sudden death. 
Several of these principles, as every one acquainted with 
medical history knows, have only recently been reduced to 
general practice ; and Lowe deserves the credit that 
belongs to a man of initiative in advance of his age. So 
far as his own practice in surgery is concerned, nothing 
remains to show that he was an innovator or inventor in 
this regard. He used the ligature, a new invention in his 
time, due to the skill of the Frenchman, Ambrose Paré. 
Here, too, he was in advance at least of English sur- 
gery ; for Wiseman, who writes some half-century after 
Lowe's death, speaks in slighting terms of the ligature; 
and throughout Lowe’s writings, which consist only of 
three books, a Whole Art of Chyrurgerie, a translation of the 
Presages of Divine Hyppocrates, and a little treatise on the 
Spanish Sickness,—throughout all these can be traced the 
spirit of a man who respects the new ideas of himself or 
of others. For some centuries before his time, surgical 
practice and surgical literature had been nothing but a 
repetition of the doctrine and devices of the classical and 
Arabian authors. It was as if the wounded, the lame, 
the affected, had grown accustomed to the old methods, 
as the eels in the fable of the fishwife were accustomed 
to being skinned without ‘ minding it. The enlighten- 
ment came from Paracelsus and Paré ; and Lowe intro- 
duced the teaching of Paré to Scottish and English 
surgeons in the first surgical treatise written in Eng- 
lish in this country. The heads of his profession on 
the Continent did not look over-kindly upon the be- 
trayal of the secrets of the various operations (some 
of which were handed down from father to son as heir- 
looms of family confidence) out of the learned Latin into 
the English of the vulgar. Accusations of quackery were 
levelled at him after his death. But one need only look 
into his books to see how ill-founded the accusations are. 
He sets 


down, for example, as a cure for ‘the fluxion of blood at 


He deals a little in superstitious cures, it is true. 


the nose’ a mode of treatment recommended by an old 
author: ‘to write on the forehead of him that bleedeth 
(with his own blood) consummatum est. And he mentions 
the ‘ Egyptian Days,’ which are fatal to those who choose 
so ill a time for falling into a sickness or an accident: the 
first Monday in April, when Cain killed his brother Abel ; 
the first Monday in August, the day of the destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah ; and the last Monday of December, 
the birthday of Judas Iscariot. But from the way in which 
he speaks of these ecclesiastically accursed days and 
Churchmen’s cures, it is easy to see that he thinks as con- 
temptuously of spells and conjurations— saws and charms 
for sores ’—as the scientific surgeon of to-day thinks of an 
hospital for the cure of paralytics by prayer. Lowe's 
reference throughout is to his own experience, his own 
practice, his own observation, as the last and best autho- 
rity. This is the modern spirit; and while most of his 
practice as described in the account he gives of his opera- 
tions is long obsolete, it is curious to note how little differ- 
ence there is between the theoretical principles which he 
lays down and those of his successors of a later day. The 
advance made from century to century in the practice of 
medicine seems always to consist rather in a change of 
fashions than in any increase of skill or knowledge. In 
surgery the progress is real, It is from rude to refined 
mechanical devices, from roughness to deftness of hand, 
from a mystery of pain to the knowledge of sensations. 
Such, at least, is the conviction borne in upon a reader of 


Lowe’s work. He was one of the men who make a figure 
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in their own day, but have none of the marks of greatness 
These men 
It may be hoped 
and reasonably expected that (now he has been so success. 


in the eyes of those who come after them. 
are good landmarks for the historian. 


fully resuscitated by Dr. Finlayson) Maister Peter Lowe 
will become a more prominent figure than the bare ‘ Scot. 
tish writer’ as which he dimly and distantly appears in the 
annals of English surgery. 


THE GARDEN KEG. 


BY a curious sequence of accidents it has been my luck 
to come frequently in contact with the heroes of 
the ‘sma’ still.’ 


December night in a remote nook of the North. I had 


My first experience befell on a cold 


gone duck-shooting on a sequestered fresh-and-salt-water 
loch, and had been standing for hours on a kind of isthmus 
over which the birds made wing at dusk ; and no one need 
be told what a cold business that is, nor what a numbed 
and weary wretch was I. The sky was cloudless after a red 
sunset, and when the moon came up over the black hills 
(whose shadowy shapes were reflected in the water) her 
very rays looked cruel with frost. 1 had driven over from 
an inn some twelve miles off, and the man had put up his 


horse in an old cow-byre, and had tried to warm himself 


at the peat fire of the cottage. When he got the horse 
into the shafts he was colder than I was myself, so that 
when I said to him, ‘I wish to goodness I knew where 
to get a little whisky,’ he was glad enough of the opening. 
‘but ~{" 


I asked him pettishly. ‘ There ‘s a bit placey 


‘There's nae inn onyway aboot, quoth he ; 
‘ But what ?’ 
no sae far off where there ’'s fine whisky, but maybe you 
wadna like to gang whaur it’s no licensed.’ There, how- 
ever, he was wrong, and with quarter of an hour's sharp 
driving we were within the walls of a classic shebeen, 
supplied (I afterwards learned) with contraband from a 
still on the moor near which I had been shooting. Both 
are ancient institutions, and within the last twelve months 
both were still in existence: with many another which the 
gaugers seem ‘unable or unwilling to suppress. I have 
been in several since, but I never drink illicit whisky, not 
from conscientious scruples but because I reckon it the 
most atrocious stuff the race was ever vexed withal. It is 
the fashion with persons bred in the Highlands, or among 
the small farmers of Caithness and Sutherland, or in Orkney 
or the Western Islands, to invest this ‘ wet damnation 
with sentiment and romance. But its charm is purels 
exoteric. 
stolen fruit—if it were not so to speak home-made and 
cheap—it is impossible to believe that it would still be 
brewed and drunk. Man is certainly a fool, but he is not, | 
like to think, so preposterous a foo] as that. It is made with 
defective apparatus and in small quantities by unskilled 
workmen, who are often compelled to make use of heather 
tops or potatoes; and it is always new. There is no 
maturing in sherry casks for ‘ rot-gut ’ or ‘ kill-the-carter’ 
of this sort. ut it is strong, and it is fiery, and it 
makes a beast of one ; and to men whose life is spent in 
the open air and in defiance of weather, that is a recom- 
mendation. 

The ministering angel of the shebeen is, in spite of het 
disreputable calling, such a decent old deceiver, and cov 
tributes so much to the cheerfulness of the countryside. 
that none should be so base—not even Sir Wilfrid or 
any other professional teetotaller—as to use these hints 
for her suppression. There is no such danger in referring 
to the ways they had on the Ochils; for the Bismarck 
of the trade died not long ago without a stain on his 
character. Like many of his kind, he was a shoemaker. 
and a good one ; but it was not his accomplishment the! 
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made old customers return and still return to him from 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. His back-shop—private to all 
save a trusted few—was the scene of a vast amount of 
business far remote from leather. If you were not fasti- 
dious in cigars, he could give you for ten-and-sixpence a 
box—he never charged more, and he never took less—an 
unlimited supply of what you might get elsewhere for thirty 
shillings. Often he had an anker of French brandy for 
sale, and he purveyed vast quantities of rifle-cake (in four- 
ounce packets) at four shillings a pound. He did some 
poaching too, but I fancy it was forced on his attention 
while on the hills, and merely consisted of snaring an 
occasional hare or stealing a stray fawn. There was 
nothing more amusing than to hear him ‘under the 
influence’; though there is a certain monotony about his 
stories, too, for (as excisemen know) smugglers are not 
inventive, but repeat the same old tricks again and 
again. My old soutar held it one of the most diffi- 
cult tasks of all to get his kegs into town, for the still 
is generally situated in some far-away glen by a burn-side 

the near neighbourhood of water being an essential 

and approached only by a footpath. One would go 
boldly on with a barrel of whisky in a sack, while another 
dodged behind as if in constant alarm. ‘Rin. Geordie ! 
there's the gaugers!’ was the ery ; and nine times in ten 
it would speed the officers away on a wild-goose chase, and 
let the culprit safe home. Hard-pressed, he would turn a 
corner, and let his barre] roll down one hill-side, while 
with the agility of a cat he clambered up another; and 
when at last he would be taken his captors were power- 
less, for the keg was either nestling in a bed of fern or 
smashed and empty of all proof of crime. Once the 
keg had been sneaked by a confederate into a little 
cottage at the foot of the hill. There the revenue officers 
came, and there they found him vigorously rocking the 
cradle, and singing a rough lullaby. ‘For God’s sake !’ 
he said, as they were proceeding to search the house, ‘dinna 
wauken the bairn; it’s roared sin’ the wife went oot tae 
the shop, a’ the time.’ Now an exciseman, being mortal, 
likes the music of the nursery as little as any one else, 
and it never occurred to these that this particular cradle 
was full of not baby but keg. 

It would be very difficult to estimate the amount of 
illicit distilling which is carried on in Scotland. Every- 
body has read of stills being found under the very noses of 
the revenue officers in the centres of population ; and if 
this is possible in Glasgow or Edinburgh, how much easier 
is it in the remote Highlands and Islands! Take, for 
example, such an isle as Stroma. I have no means of 
ascertaining what is the case now, but a few vears ago the 
revenue officers knew well that stills were worked there. 
But how could they seize them ? To men not experts in the 
sunken rocks and swirling streams which guard this patch 
of earth the feat was merely impossible. ‘The passage ac- 
complished, still nothing was gained, for the islanders had 
warning and plenty of time to hide the ‘worm,’ the only part 
of the gear which is difficult or expensive to replace. There 
are many other places as hard of approach. Again, in dis- 
tricts haunted by the still-men the small farmers and 
crofters are regular customers. They order a keg for 
christening or wedding, for Hogmanay or Hallowe'en, as 
amatter of course; and when it is buried deep in the 
garden the 
search but 
of it, 


gauger may come and prod the stacks or 
and ben for ever without finding a trace 
In some places they send corn to the still just as 
they might send it to the mill. Further south the 
arrangements are very different, and the work of dark- 
Ness is done by loafers and idle servants. In summer 
live by doing odd jobs for the hotels; but before 
the end of October this source of maintenance has been 


they 
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stopped, and then the passage of their hours is through 
some natural cave or artificial vault. If they are found 
out it is generally by accident or inadvertence. For 
instance, coals have to be carried pick-a-back, a sackful 
at a time, across a level moor where a sheep-track is 
the only road, for neither wood nor peat may be pro- 
curable in the nook where the craft is being pursued ; 
and it has happened more than once that a bit of coal 
by the way-side has put the gauger in the right way. 
The fires, too, are carefully put out when light comes, 
but it has happened that even thus they have ‘ peached’ : 
as, when a search-party were giving up in despair, an 
officer remarked under a whin-bush what at first he took 
for a rabbit-hole, but perceived by its smoked and sooty 
sides to be a chimney for an underground fire. From 
the popularity of the traffic carried on, there must be a 
ready sale for the produce. But its conduct is so cun- 
ning and so secret that one can only guess at it. I have 
induced still-men to show me their apparatus and their 
caches, but the most confiding will not divulge the names 
of his customers. In the large towns they probably 
do a considerable business with the shebeeners (who 
dare not challenge discovery by ordering largely from a 
decent store), and in country districts they certainly deal 
with the same class of houses and have many private cus- 
tomers besides. To some extent the trade is a revolt 
against early and Sunday closing. At all events those 
who know where to go have no difficulty in procuring as 
much as they want. Now, the whisky is so bad that it 
might be well for Her Majesty’s servants to destroy the 
traffic root and branch. 





THE HAUNTED 9.35. 


[F the New Journalism is accurate in saying that Mrs. 
Besant, fondly termed Annie, has been converted to 
a belief in the supernatural by Madame Blavatsky, then 
the world is governed on humourous principles. There is 
no denying it; this would be a funny conversion. Ever 
since the Pedant found Madame Blavatsky quoting elegiacs 
from Lucretius, he has given up believing in that theo- 
sophical lady, her tea-cups, cigarettes, and pretensions in 
general. But our Pedant is a sincere and simple believer, 
who keeps himself up to the mark by one good ghost-story 
a week. Mumphius, on the other hand, is an esprit fort like 
‘the sneering Sadducee of Southampton Street.’ To con- 
vert Mumphius the Pedant recently copied out the follow- 
ing legend of the supernatural in large quantities, as con- 
fided to him by his aunt, an excellent woman, who has 
now gone where alone her theories can be tested. The 
Pedant, after quoting Satan’s Invisible World Discovered, 
Glanvill, Henry More, and Mr. Frederick Myers’s argu- 
ment for the existence of a Bogie, proceeded as follows : 
An officer of good family (and a sound Churchman) 
was journeying by a late train from Dublin to the Cur- 
ragh of Kildare, or the Stone of Blarney, or the Giant's 
Causeway—it were indiscreet to be more particular. At 
the first station where the train stopped after leaving 
Dublin, his stately solitude was invaded by the parents, 
the young men, and the maidens of a family who exactly 
filled up the carriage. He became their bosom friend 
in about ten minutes, and they insisted that he must 
come and stay with them, shoot woodcocks, duck attor- 
neys, whip process-servers, be boycotted and moonlighted, 
and enjoy such other sports as were congenial to his age 
and sex and to the country in which he found himself. 
He was obliged to leave his new friends, who were travelling 
beyond the station at which he alighted, and which, there- 
fore, can hardly have been the Giant's Causeway. Time 
passed ; he heard no more of the O’Flatherys (that was 
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their name), and he returned to Dublin. About Christmas- 
tide he bethought him of running down, unbeknown, by 
way of a little pleasing surprise, to Flatherstown. He 
took his seat in the train at the old hour, and was whirled 
in the proper direction. Very much to his amazement, at 
the old station, who should appear but the O’Flatherys ! 
They greeted him with effusion, which was doubled when 
One Miss O’Flathery in par- 
ticular (why is one here of the Bride of 
Corinth?) blushed with pleasing modesty and conscious 


he confessed his intentions. 
reminded 


The train sped on, every one was tired, Captain 
He woke at a slight jolt, noticed no 


joy. 
Br—wn fell asleep. 
one present, slept again, and awakened at Flatherstown. 
Not an O’Flathery was in the carriage. The station was 
empty, no carriage was waiting, The village was distant. 
Br—wn suspected an effort of Irish humour ; his gay hosts 
were playing on him one of those native jokes which, 
as they complain, the dull Saxon does not understand. 
The Captain walked to the village, found the inn, and de- 
manded a car sure to take him to the Castle. The people 
stared. ‘You'll be the new agent, sorr?’ suggested the 
ostler. ‘Maybe you are Mr. Gladstone, sir, come to inves- 
tigate the relation of Brehon law to Ulster tenant-right ? ’ 
suggested the priest. 

The iordly Br—wn (did we say that he came of a high 
family ?) merely stared. He was too proud to say that he 
was not the new agent or Mr. Gladstone. The people of 
the inn appeared sullen, and the Captain heard the pig- 
boy (the gossoon) whisper to the priest: ‘ Run round, 
Father Tom to the smithy, and borrow the ould blunder- 
buss from Tim Hogan. Sure, she scatters fine, if ye load 
her with nails entirely ; and Tim has nails galore that he 
got out of the ould doors at the Castle.’ Father ‘Tom was 
ili-pleased to leave his potheen, and pretty Peg Limavaddy 
that mixed it; but he was the surest shot in the village, 
and had a reputation to keep up, so he went after the 
blunderbuss, the brass-barrelled, the bell-mouthed one. 

Br—wn was ill at ease, but he was a British officer, and 
might any day be ordered to the front to fight in one of 
our little wars, where an aboriginal foe is very free with 
his rusty nails and other barbarous ammunition not pro- 
vided for by the Geneva Convention. He clomb into the 
jaunting car, and had the pleasure of observing that 
Father Tom was far ahead of him on the darkling road. 
We need not tell all the adventures of the journey. At 
last, with a foundered horse and a few rusty nails in his 
hat (for the village piece fortunately carried high), he 
reached the ruinous lodge at the end of the mouldering 
avenue of Castle Flatherstown. Br—wn knocked up the 
lodge-keeper—an omadhaun (village idiot), whose mother 
lived with him, and eked out a precarious livelihood by 
taking in washing. . 

‘Asthrue, what sint ye here?’ said the aged beldame, 
in the shrillest of accents. 

‘I come,’ said Br—wn, ‘at the invitation of your master.’ 

‘Wirra, ye 'l! tell me the misthress asked you next, or 
poor Miss Norah.’ 

‘So they did,’ answered the Captain, determined to keep 
his temper. ‘I travelled with them in the same railway- 
varriage from Dublin to-night.’ 

‘ Wirrasthrue,’ shrieked the mother of the omadhaun, 
‘ye came by the haunted 9.35, ye did?’ 

‘ You speak truly, answered Br—wn. ‘I did come by 
the 9.35 ; but why haunted?’ 

‘Ochone, ochone !’ wailed the aged colleen. ‘Sure, it 
was in the 9.35 that all the whole family, Misther Con, 
Miss Norah Creina, and the young masther, and the ould 
masther, and the misthress, they were all killed entirely 
and slain outright at the Bridge of Buthla seven long years 


ago. 
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‘Twas meself that heard the Banshee wailing for 
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weeks afore, and she crooned the ould ancient prophecy 
against the O’Flatherys : ; 
* ** Nine thirty-five, Nine thirty-five, 

Bodies to bury, and souls to shrive, 
Never a soul of them left alive!” 
And never a one could make out what the Banshee meant. 
the cratur, and now there is an empty castle, and the hare 
kindles on the hearthstone, and you, sir, have travelled 
with the ghosts of them that were your betters.’ Withthese 
words, delivered in the wailing and eloquent tone of the pea- 
santry of County Limerick, the old woman withdrew into 
her hut, and began to ‘keen’ the dirge of the O’ Flatherys. 

Captain Br—wn found his road back to the village inn. 
where Father Tom was explaining away his bad luck to a 
rural audience. The hearty fellows weleomed the Captain 
when they learned that he was not the new agent. He 
passed the night in conviviality, but the events of the 
evening made a deep impression on him. He is now a 
very serious person, firmly believing that he has travelled 
with five Irish ghosts of quality. The rusty nails which 
he picked out of his hat he still exhibits to all who doubt 
the truth of this affecting narrative. 

So ends the Pedant’s instance of the supernatural. What 
effect it may produce on the hardened incredulity of the 


great German remains to be seen. 


THE OLD SCOTTISH PLOUGHMAN. 
IV. 

FEXHE ploughman’s general talk in the bothy with his 

associates on the same farm was sufficiently trifling. 
A good deal of it was about love adventures, intrigues 
with the vestals of the kitchen, misunderstandings with 
the foreman, quarrels with his rivals, and his cattle. Here 
and there, there was a reader among the ploughmen, 
who would burn a candle at his own charge far into the 
night, fascinated with the exploits of wight Wallace or the 
wanderings of Prince Charlie. He would read the bothy 
asleep, and would whisper just one, and sometimes just 
Jockie’s commonest 
his cattle. 


We have Milton’s warrant for supposing that the peasants 


one other, chapter to himself. But 


conversational diversion was his sweetheart or 


of ancient Bethlehem whiled away the waiting hours in a 
manner exactly similar; they 
‘Sat simply chatting in a rustic row : 
Perhaps their loves, or else their sheep, 
Was all that did their sily thoughts so busy ke p.’ 


The 


particular, 


ploughman had his grievances, both general and 
A general grievance was the ‘ suppering ’ of 
the horses every night at eight o'clock. Jock objected 
that it ‘broke his forenicht,) and tied him to the farm. 
Bad meal or milk was a grievance sharply resented. If 
both were bad on any farm there was insurrection, fol- 
lowed by anarchy, till pardon was asked and amendment 
promised by the farmer's wife. If there was no redress a 
rustic bard set the grievance’in a ballad, and it flew along 
the braes like wildfire. Those grievances that were metri- 
cally expressed had free vent in ale-houses and whisky- 
booths at fairs. A specimen or two, frail and fragmentary 
with long handling, but genuine so far as they go, may 
Take first the 


It should be premised that 


prove interesting to some of our readers. 

grievance of sowens Jor sap. 

Jockie preferred mili for sap to his brose or porridge. and 

justly felt aggrieved to be put off with the sour steepings 

of corn husks. The introductory lines are clearly wanting : 
‘We have here a halflin, he says he comes fra Perth, 


An’ he’s 


For ilka day wi’ Sandy* he has a Waterloo ; 


as queer a shaver as ever trampit earth, 
But sowens for sap on this new taft, my boys, will never do 


* Probably the foreman. 
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The fourth pair on this new taft, there’s one they call ‘‘ the bay ” ; 
The little horse that goes with him, he’s true an’ trusty ay ; 

Ye ’ll ken the lad that drives them, he holds the iron ploo— 

But sowens for sap in this new taft, my boys, it winna do! 


We have here a maid for the feedin’ of oor nowte, 

And ye may search the coonty ere her marrow ye find out ; 
She is both strong and healthy, an’ takes her brose, I troo ; 
But sowens for sap in this new taft, she swears it winna do !’ 


Imagine Jockie at the fair, ‘planted unco richt beside 
reaming swats that drank divinely, leading in full enjoy- 
ment of his grievance the chorus of a sympathetic band 
of ‘brawny, bainy’ brethren, their sunburnt cheeks lit up 
with the sparkle of black eyes and the flash of teeth whiter 
than the milk for the restoration of which on that now 
notorious ‘ new taft’ they were making such vigorously 
vociferous stand. It was the apotheosis of grief-stricken 
His triumph atoned for the past insult of 
insufferable sowens. True he would go back that very 
evening to sowens, and a sleeved waistcoat, the uniform of 
his toil. To him for the meanwhile, however momentary, 


Jockie. 


the glory of pearls and plush, sympathetic surroundings, 
and a choral song. But let us look more in detail at 
Jockie’s holiday rig-out. His blue jacket, laden with 
mother-of-pearl buttons, large, white, and round as infant 
moons, cost him—if he was honest with his tailor—some 
fifty or sixty shillings. His vest of red, or yellow plush, 
cost him close on a pound, and was also resplendent with 
useless buttons—like Keats’s Lamia, < full of silver moons.’ 
His trousers of corduroy, skin-tight at the knee, fell in 
loose fetlocks around his ankles. His bonnet was blue, 
and broad, and kept in aboriginal shape and size by a 
cane-hoop concealed in the lining. A bunch of ribbons, 
black, but sometimes of mingled blue and scarlet, ‘streamed 
like a meteor ’ at his bonnet lug. Altogether he was ‘a 
phantom of delight ’ unknown to the rising generation. 

Among the ‘ grievance’ songs may be included those 
long strings of stanzas descriptive of the hardships of a 
ploughman’s life which used to be chanted at markets 
and fairs. One of these had for refrain : 


“Sad times for us boys amon’ the frost and snaw.’ 


Another bewailed the slavish drudgery of the plough- 
man’s lot on some particular farm, belonging, let us say, 
to Nabal : 
Nabal’s wark is ill to work, 
Nabal’s wages are but sma’, 
Nabal’s ’oors are double strict, 
An’ that does grieve me warst of a’. 
Every mornin’ up at five, 
To kaim wir horse an’ keep them clean ; 
But by-an’-by I came to know 
It was hard wark to serve the freem’d.’ 


It occasionally happened that Jockie got rid of his 
grievances at the fair by taking counsel with the recruit- 
ing sergeant. This myrmidon of Mars knew that the 
most likely time to entice Jockie into the ranks was when 
he was fu’, and full of grievance. Jockie’s wail of regret, 
on his recovery of sense and soberness at the barracks, 
might come wafted back to the green braes he had 
abandoned in some such strain as the tollowing : 


‘O yesterday was Mononday, 
That I went to the Fair; 

I had no mind o’ ’listing 
Till ance that I cam’ there, 


But my heart was full of liquor, 
And I had no mind of you, 
Or I never wad hae ’listed: 
To the orange and the blue. 


HuGu Ha isurrTon. 
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THE LAST PERFORMANCE. 


RIMFUL of faces was the hall, 
The orchestra ablaze with light— 
Once more we played before them all, 

And passed away into the night. 


We held them once another way, 
My master, in your merry mood— 

Now only this remained to play, 
The music of your solitude. 


And as your strains re-echoed there 
I knew whose shadowy form stood by. 
The people praised us—did we care ? 
We were too lonely, you and I. 


Small joy you had of your renown, 
My master, or your gift divine ! 

Why, when your gallant ship went down, 
What matter this poor bark of mine? 


Now, in the dark, deserted room 
Again I hear your music die : 

I see your face float through the gloom, 
You, broken-hearted, even as I! 


May KENDALL. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
SIR SIMON FRASER. 
[To the Editor of The Scots Observer.) 
Edinburgh, 29th October 1889. 

S1R,—Will you kindly allow me to offer a few remarks on this 
subject? There can be no doubt that at present a wave of 
patriotic feeling thrills Scotland. This feeling is showing itself 
in many laudable ways, but in none more laudable than in the 
desire to do lasting honour to the illustrious dead, to hand down 
their memory to all posterity, so that the recollections of their 
heroic deeds may inspire all to noble thoughts and manly acts. 

In this letter 1 would plead the cause of one whom history 
tells us was the most trusted of the devoted band of gallant men 
who rallied round the standard of Sir William Wallace : I mean 
Sir Simon Fraser. So highly, indeed, was he esteemed by 
King Edward that he was omitted from the Act of Grace in 
1304. From every side the English monarch heard his preten- 
sions acknowledged. A few brave and single-minded men only 
were found who preferred death to dishonour, and who were 
determined at all hazards to procure for their country the price- 
less boon of freedom. 

Indemnity was granted by the Great Council of England to 
all except Sir William Wallace, Sir Simon Fraser, and the garri- 
son of Stirling, who were denounced as rebels. If to Wallace 
be due the glory of being the first to awaken Scotland from her 
slumbers, his efforts were nobly seconded by Sir Simon Fraser, 
who alone among the aristocracy declined to view with envy 
the preponderating merit which called Wallace to supreme com- 
mand. History tells how Sir Simon, taking the English hordes 
in detail, beat them in three pitched battles near Rosslyn, and 
thereby in all probability saved Edinburgh from devastation. 

Sir Simon also fought under Bruce at the battle of Methven 
onthe 24th June 1306. Bruce fought with most determined 
valour. The king was thrice unhorsed, and as many times 
enabled to remount by the bravery of Sir Simon Fraser, who, 
alas! was taken prisoner, conveyed to London, and executed 
under circumstances of horrible barbarity on the 8th September 
1306. Great importance was attached to Sir Simon’s capture. 
A contemporary wrote: ‘Captus est Simon Frisel in quo 
pendebat tota Scotorum fiducia’ (Leland’s Antig. Coll, 1. 
p. 271; Pryne, U1. 1126). His head was exposed on London 
Bridge alongside that of his friend Sir William Wallace. 
The events narrated above are well-established facts. Here 
is a matter well worthy the earnest attention of the newly- 
formed Clan Fraser Society, for no Scot has ever deserved 
better at the hands of a grateful posterity than the gallant and 
chivalrous Sir Simon Fraser. 

‘ Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori, 


—I am, etc., FRANCIS B. FRASER OF FINDRACK. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE NEW LIFE OF STEELE. 


The Life of Richard Steele. By GEORGE A. AITKEN. 
London : Isbister. 


2 vols. 


These two volumes may be said to contain the first and the 
last biography of Richard Steele. Never before has any one 
told the story of his life with such copiousness of detail ; and 
it is extremely improbable that any one in the future will be 
able to add much of interest or importance to the enormous 
mass of facts accumulated here. It would, indeed, be impos- 
sible to praise too highly the spirit in which Mr. Aitken has 
set about his task, or to exaggerate the diligence which he has 
displayed in its execution. There is, it may be safely said, no 
possible source of information, however unpromising, which 
he has not tapped ; no allusion, however remote or obscure, 
which he has not traced out and explained. Something, to 
be sure, had already been done. Mr. Wills, for instance, had, 
before his untimely death, examined the manuscripts at Kil- 
kenny Castle,and Mr. Austin Dobson had turned the papers in 
the Blenheim Collection to good account in his admirable mono- 
graph. But much—very much—remained to be done by Mr. 
Aitken. There were the Public Record Office and the Probate 
Registry at Somerset House still unsearched, to say nothing of 
the College of Arms and the Record Office in Dublin. These, to- 
gether with several other depositories of documents, Mr. Aitken 
has ransacked himself, or caused to be ransacked by others ; and 
happily, as a result of his labours, he has tasted what is obvi- 
ously to him the exquisite pleasure of casting light upon not a 
few dark places, and of bringing to the notice of the world one 
or two facts entirely new. Thus, for example, he has been en- 
abled to set at rest once for all the doubts that prevailed (owing 
to an error in the Oxford register of matriculations) as to the 
precise date of Steele’s birth. This, it is now certain, was 
March 1672, only a few weeks before Addison’s ; and so all 
authority for Thackeray’s description of Steele’s and Addison’s 
boyhood, which proceeds on the assumption that Richard was 
three years younger than Joseph, is summarily swept away. 
Again, Mr. Aitken has at last penetrated the mystery which 
surrounded Steele’s first wife. She turns out to have been a 
widow named Margaret Stretch (born Ford), and the vague 
tradition that she was ‘a gentlewoman of Barbados’ proves to 
be well-founded. Mr. Aitken, by going through the papers at 
the Colonial Secretary’s Office in the colony, has found out 
everything about the lady, and duly imparts it in his book. 
Once more, he has come upon the record of the innumerable 
law-suits in which Steele was from time to time engaged: all, 
or nearly all, of them actions for debt, in which he was the 
defendant ; and as to these, too, he supplies the fullest infor- 
mation. 

Many people, in truth, will probably be disposed to complain 
—and with a good deal of justice—that Mr. Aitken has often 
been too generous of such particulars. There is, asa rule, a 
palpable want of style and finish in his writing. His work is 
not sufficiently digested ; his diffuseness is apt to become irre- 
levancy; the flow of his narrative is broken by digressions 
which are more appropriate to an appendix. It surely serves 
but little purpose to spend more than a couple of pages on the 
descendants of Lord Chancellor Steele, when Mr. Aitken holds 
that, after all. Richard was not one of them; or to attempt to 
determine the precise spot of Swift’s birth ; or to tell us all that 
is known about Henry Gascoigne, or Colonel Selwyn, or Lord 
Cutts, or the Ford family ; or to dwell with passionate particu- 
larity on the pedigree of the Scurlocks. All such details are no 
doubt invaluable to the student, who owes Mr. Aitken the warmest 
thanks for collecting them and for bringing them within reach. 
But their proper place is not in the main body of such a work. 
The same observation applies with still greater force to the 
reports of Steele’s litigations. One might have been given as 
a sample; a bare enumeration in a foot-note would have been 
amply sufficient for the rest. There are several points besides 
to which exception may fairly be taken ; such, for example, as 
the clumsy and inartistic way in which a long passage from 
Esmond is pitch-forked into the text. We mention these mat- 
ters because we are satisfied that witha very little more trouble 
and attention Mr. Aitken could have produced a better and a 
shorter book. That he can write excellently is manifest from his 
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character of Lady Steele (vol. ii. pp. 192, 193), which is a mode] 
of penetrating, judicious, and expressive criticism. A man who 
can do so well when he pleases has no excuse for even seeming 
to suggest the method and manner of the bookmaker. 

But in spite of all its faults, this life of Steele cannot help be. 
ing interesting, and we shall be surprised if any one who begins 
it does not somehow (albeit with some skipping) contrive to get 
to theend. There has been, perhaps, more controversy and cer. 
tainly more discussion about the age in which Steele lived than 
about any other period in English literary history. It can boast of 
no figure which towers over all contemporaries as Shakespeare's 
over his, But there were some half-dozen men upon much the 
same high level of ability, each of whom might without ab. 
surdity aspire to be considered first. Hence critics have been 
tempted to raise their own favourite by the simple device of 
depreciating his rivals. Too often has admiration for Addi- 
son been testified by a fling at Steele, or appreciation of the 
vigour of Swift marked by a sneer at the tameness of Addison. 
Macaulay was a most serious offender in this respect with re- 
gard to Steele ; while with Mr. Forster, and sometimes Mr, 
Dobson, the reaction has been almost equally extravagant. For 
our own part, we cannot profess to think there is any compari- 
son between the loose and easy colloquialism of Sir Richard’s 
style and the serene and beautiful dignity of Addison’s. But 
if Addison with such excellent results, let us not 
forget that Steele planted. Let us not forget what he did 
to redeem the press from the dominion of Grub Street, 
and to create a taste for something better than the current 
journalism of his time, which was very like the ‘new journalism’ 
of ours minus its high moral pretensions. 
was not a strong intellect. His incursions into political con- 
troversy were unsuccessful. He cuts a pitiful figure beside 
Swift. No partisan of his can read the correspondence be- 
tween them near the end of Mr. Aitken’s first volume without 
feeling humiliated ; so small and insignificant do Steele’s abili- 
ties appear in comparison with the Dean’s masterful and gigantic 
mind. Butin more trivial departments, the founder of 7he Zaéler 
had no equal and only one superior ; 


watered 


Steele’s, it is true, 


and all his best perform. 
ances possess in a pre-eminent degree the same kind of per- 
sonal charm which is to be found at its strongest in the writings 
of Charles Lamb. 

The voice of common sense has been even less audible in 
estimates of Steele’s character than in criticisms of his’ work. 
He has been painted in all colours ; but black has been the 
favourite. Macaulay’s sketch of him is a hideous and almost 
But 
‘sentimental debauchee,’ and 


malicious caricature, as Forster demonstrated long ago. 
he is still, for Mr. Swinburne, a 
there is a sufficient element of truth in such descriptions to make 
the misrepresentations particularly cruel. On the other hand, 
for Mr. Aitken ‘ Steele’s character is more attractive and 
essentially nobler than perhaps that of any of the greatest 
of his contemporaries in the world of letters. When we 
think of Addison and Arbuthnot, we must refuse assent to so 
sweeping an assertion. But Mr. Aitken is nearer the truth 
than Macaulay or Mr. Swinburne. Steele’s faults were obvi- 
ous enough. He took little thought for the morrow, but that 
is a fault which the world has agreed to pardon, so certain 
and so unpleasant are the penalties which it involves. He 
sometimes took more wine than was good for him ; but so did 
many men then, and so do many men now. That he was 4 
faithful if not exactly a dutiful husband, as well as a kind father, 
no one who reads his letters—the most characteristic and de- 
lightful of his writings—can venture to deny. By distorting 
some reinarks in 7he Christian Hero, he may be made out a 
drunken and licentious blackguard ; but sensible people do not 
so distort. 
wicked one ; though whether in reality it was much worse than 
succeeding ages (including our own) except in point of profes- 


His age is always said to have been a singularly 


sion, is a question which may well be raised, even if it must be 
left for the present undetermined. But we have no hesitation in 
saying that if we judge Steele not merely by the standard of his 
own times but by the standard according to which every honest 
and wise man will judge his neighbours, he comes most 
handsomely out of the ordeal. The cruellest of the wrongs he 
suffered was at the hands of Thackeray. That master has 
stamped an impression of Steele and of Fielding on the public 
mind which is exasperatingly inaccurate, but which it is almost 


impossible to remove. We do not know which is the mor 
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unjust, the pitying condescension to a maudlin ‘ Dick’ Steele, 
or the wistful remonstrances with a sottish ‘ Harry’ Fielding. 
(Every scribbler has learned to ‘ Dick’ and ‘ Harry’ them by 
this time.) The best possible corrective, however, is supplied 
by Mr. Aitken, in a passage which he quotes from Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, who says: ‘There was a great similitude 
between his (Fielding’s) character and that of Sir Richard 
Steele. He had the advantage both in learning and, in my 
opinion, genius ; they both agreed in wanting money in spite 
of all their friends, and would have wanted it if their heredi- 
tary lands had been as extensive as their imagination ; yet 
each of them was so formed for happiness, it is a pity he was 
not immortal.’ The matter could not be put much better than 


that. 
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Fack o Lanthorn is not a powerful story, hardly an amusing 
one, but it is a book which is well worth the reading. The writer 
is never extravagant nor mawkish ; she does not irritate you 
with trite reflections or tedious details, or slipshod or stilted 
English. She tells her tale simply and pleasantly, and conveys 
a sound lesson without trenching on the vein of homily. 
Her story is the story of a young man, Alaric Lambourne, the 
heir to a great estate, who became enamoured of false boyish 
ideals and went after strange gods to the making of no little 
sorrow to himself and others. Lambourne’s friends being high 
Tories and strict Churchmen, he refused to stand upon the 
ancient ways; consorted with Radicals and actors ; formed 
a rash engagement in defiance of his guardian ; and finally 
went on the stage. Then disillusion came upon him ; he found 
that he had been chasing wills-o’-the-wisp ; that he was only 
half an artist after all: that he had mistaken a caprice for 
an enduring passion. In the end he sees his errors; aban- 
dons the stage ; marries his pretty cousin, and settles down 
soberly in his place as a country gentleman. Lambourne’s 
character is carefully and consistently drawn ; and there is fine 
artistic reticence displayed in the delineation of his cousin 
Emily. The girl’s affection for Lambourne is indicated with a 
delicacy, a restraint, an aptness and lightness of touch, all-too 
rare in the fiction of the hour. The rescue of Emily by Alaric, 
when the girl has imperilled her life in seeking to save a dog 
from drowning, is excellently told, and the love-passages are 
quiet, simple, and exceedingly pretty. Indeed the book is 
worth reading more than once. 

Miss Walworth’s splendid egotist is a gent of New York, Ran- 
dall Mackaye by name (which, we suppose, is ‘Amurrican for 
M‘Kay), and a sculptor by profession—at least as much a sculp- 
tor as Daudet’s author in Fack is a writer: he has a ‘crowd of 
titles,” but not much to show for them. He is engaged ona 
masterpiece—a Love's Young Dream—which, when it is finished, 
will make him the wonder of both hemispheres. But he is never 
likely to finish it: he is a fldneur, and he lives with tolerable 
comfort on his wife’s pot-boilers—(or, as Miss Walworth ele- 
gantly terms them, ‘ stop-gaps’)—and on his wife, who is the 
daughter of his old master and his own magnificent model. He 
is not only a fdéneur, but also a flirt. The wealthy folk among 
whom he disports himself do not know he has a wife in the 
Studio with the ‘marquette floor.’ (What, by-the-way, zs a mar- 
quctte floor? Is ‘marquette’ Jabberwockian or Amurrican for 
‘parquet, with a hint of ‘ marqueterie’?) Frisky New Yorkers’ 
Society pursue him with invitations and attentions, especially 
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an unblushing maiden who is forward, and frequent and free 
out of the merest ‘ pure-mindedness’ and motherlessness : for 
the sculptor, Miss Walworth would have us believe, is a 
superb creature. We cannot tell what he looked like, nor can 
the author exactly ; for while on one page we read of him 
‘wiping the Apollinaris from the silken tips of his long mus- 
tache,’ on another it is written ‘with his long, firm fingers he 
was restlessly caressing his long side-whiskers : the rest of his 
face was clean-shaven.’ But whether or not he usually wore 
the moustache of the Bohemian or the ‘ weepers’ of Ibsen, he 
was Ouidaesque: he is adorned all over (as was Ibsen with 
plagues) with adjectives like ‘handsome, superb, luxuriant, 
magnificent.’ This ‘superb’ gent one evening tells his wife 
(who is keeping him) that he is ‘hampered’ by her. Next 
morning she ups and asks him (like Sairey Gamp) to ‘ denige it.’ 
He will not ‘denige it,’ and she goes her way that he may be 
unencumbered in his work,—with results which show him to 
be acad and a sneak. It is a foolish story, but in its folly 
there are some grains of amusement and delight. Is it not, for 
instance, delight without alloy to learn that a New York lady, 
of the ‘ best circles,’ whose voice is ‘soft and low,’ and ‘cul- 
tured,’ and what not, is in the habit of speaking thus (alluding 
to her glove) : ‘I drew it off to locate some hair-pins that were 
piercing my skull’? 

A Match Pair might have amused Sir Walter's Imprisoned 
Huntsman, but it will be cavzare, we should imagine, to the gene- 
ral. The promise of the horsey title is well sustained : it begins 
with a meet and ends with a honeymoon, which is cut short in 
order that the hero may assume the temporary Mastership of 
the Hounds of the Highshire Hunt. This curtailment of the 
honeymoon is made with the full consent of the heroine, a most 
charming person, who is herself devoted to the sport, and whose 
most impassioned moment is a vision of her beloved, when she 
has made up her mind to resign him, ‘his shoulders bent forward, 
his reins and whip laid low on his horse’s withers, his right 
hand returning the horn to its case, his cheery voice ringing 
sharp and clear as the last blast that had laid on his stragglers.’ 
The story is the story of Auld Robin Gray with a different con- 
clusion, the representative of Auld Robin having an opportune 
fatal accident, and leaving Young Jamie heir of his fortune and 
also of the lady. But the love-interest is as subordinate an affair 
as in Becker’s Charicles : Miss Savile’s main concern seemingly 
has been to give a picture of the life of county people whose 
main interest is in hunting. The sacrifice of the honeymoon 
in the interests of hunting is a thoroughly consistent conclusion. 
More dogs and horses than human beings are individually de- 
scribed, and half a score of runs with the hounds are nar- 
rated with steady, painstaking fidelity. The writing is good 
solid stuff, without any attempt at brilliancy. There is a steady 
unity of purpose about it that extorts admiration even from the 
uninitiated. Miss Savile is not without literature, as she shows 
by the academic turn of her style and the wide range of the 
mottoes prefixed to her chapters ; but she must be less technical 
if she would do herself justice. 

Barbara Allan is less of alove story than the title would seem 
to prognosticate. ‘The young man that on his death-bed lay’ 
is not very much in evidence—less in evidence than the author 
would appear to have at first intended—and the Provost is very 
much more to the fore than his daughter. But though the 
story is not quite what the reader would expect, it is a good 
thing of its kind, that being the pawkily humourous and the 
doucely sensible rather than the romantic and sentimental. 
There are passages of romance, sentiment and pathos, but 
they do not strike us as being so successful as the rest. The 
interest turns chiefly on the defalcations of the Provost of 
Bennetskirk, who in the railway mania of forty years or more 
ago, speculated wildly in railway stock, misappropriated town 
funds, and committed other commercial attrocities. The cor- 
rupt Provost absconds with much pecuniary plunder and with 
‘the muckle coat’ of the Dean of Guild. He goes into hiding 
in Auchentool among a surprisingly savage Highland family 
of illicit distillers, and he, ‘the muckle coat,’ and the thief- 
catcher who goes in search, 'not of the Provost, but of the 
Dean’s lost garment, have some amazing adventures. The 
hypocrisy, the self-justification, and the cowardice of the 
Provost in these circumstances are well set forth: they remind 
us not a little of Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s study of the defaulter in 
The Pavilion on the Links, which is saying much. Among the 
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subordinate characters Bell Farquhar stands out as a well- 
considered vigorous sketch of the faithful Scots domestic who 
ruled more than she obeyed. 

Dives, otherwise Denny Stirling, a youthful millionaire, and 
his friend, Mr. Arthur Christopher Cottrel, who is as hard up 
as the other is rich, take it into their heads to exchange places 
and persons for the space of three months. By the aid of an 
Eastern aromatic tincture they manage to carry out their pur- 
pose, and find the results of this artificial metamorphosis—for 
it is a case of transposition of bodies rather than of transmigra- 
tion of souls—such tangle and confusion that they mutually 
resolve to remain in their borrowed tabernacles. When it is 
known that Mr. Christopher Cottrel, when the story opens, is 
engaged to a charming damsel, who finally marries the same 
gentleman in Stirling’s shape, the various complications can be 
guessed at. As might have been feared, even this Christmas 
annual is so full of the usual Besantic philanthropy of latter 
days, in the form of Holiday Homes for impecunious poets, 
over-worked governesses, and other deserving people, that it 
verges perilously near the tedious, in spite of Mr. Besant’s de- 
lightful style. 

The Devils Whisper is a shilling shocker of harmless and 
depressing quality. The police are openly scorned ; while an 
amateur detective (an Admirable Crichton who is also a 
country journalist) gathers and garners glory by the bushel 
till, bestriding his lonely bicycle, he charges out of the last 
chapter into space. The construction is clumsy, and the details 
are laboured. There is no mystery and no excitement ; for 
the real criminal is full in view from start to finish. One is 
always wondering how the dickens it all got into print ; and 
upon a person of average intelligence the constant recurrence 
of that problem ends by palling. Even in a train. 

As for The Mysteries of Deepdene Manor, it includes such 
things as a maze, a murder, a haunted room, and a hollow 
oak-tree, giving entrance to Jacobites’ caverns and smugglers’ 
dens, yet all these things are as nothing compared with the 
mysteries of Mr. Frank Mauduit’s English style. Even the ab- 
surdities of the story, in plot and character, fail to redeem it 
from dulness ; but that is perhaps because they can be matched 
elsewhere. Not so the language in which these are embalmed. 
In charity one would fain regard it as a first attempt, hoping 
also that it may be a final one. 

Mr. Henty’s story bears a resemblance to Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
early and excellent novel, Zhe Witch’s Head. The Curse of 
Carne’s Hold is not nearly so freshly or so vigorously done as 
The Witch's Head, but its machinery is of much the same order 
and arrangement, and its weakness and its strength are involved 
with much the same set of circumstances. The early business 
is contrived solely to compel the hero to leave his home in 
Devon for the happy hunting-grounds of South Africa, to sell 
his commission in an English regiment. to take service in the 
rank and file of the Cape Mounted Rifles. The scenes in Eng- 
land are very poor and tedious (not to say preposterous) stuff, 
but there are a good many throbs of interest to be got out of 
the conduct of the hero in the Kaffir rising, which Sir Harry 
Smith did not believe in till he was in the thick of it, the excur- 
sions and alarums along the Kaffir border, the gratitude of the 
Fingo chief, and, above all, the desperate expedition of the hero 
and half-a-dozen Fingoes into the Kaffir stronghold to rescue the 
beautiful and high-spirited heroine—an episode which recalls 
the blood-curdling sensations of the Indian wars which delighted 


our youth. 
THE CHEMISTRY OF ROCKS. 


Metamorphism of Rocks. By A. IRVING, D.Sc. 
London : Longmans. 

The Metamorphism of Rocks is the extension of a thesis 
written by Dr. Irving for the doctorate of science in the 
University of London. It was suggested by Professor 
Bonney’s address to the Geological Society three years 
ago; for Dr. Irving saw that the subject could be con- 
sidered more fully from the chemical and physical side. 
He confines the meaning of metamorphism to the changes 
in the internal structure of rock-masses; everything con- 
nected with external conformation which is purely accidental 
being excluded. Of course in this thesis he has not been able 


to do more than touch on the most salient points of the sub- 
ject, and has dealt with principles more than with details. 
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By the chemical changes within a rock-mass, the original 
minerals have had their chemical composition altered ; by the 
physical changes no essential chemical change is made in the 
constituents of the mass ; and by the mere mechanical changes 
the order of the constituents of the mass is changed, as in the 
phenomena of slaty cleavage. A fourth set of changes—not 
usually admissible within the term ‘metamorphic’—compre- 
hends the introduction of a new mineral into, or the removal of 
an old mineral from, the original rock-mass. In his considera- 
tion of the first set of changes—included under the name 
Paramorphism, or rock-genesis—the author dwells upon the 
effect of water. This powerful agent either dissolves the 
mineral constituents of a rock directly, or, after the de- 
composition of insoluble compounds, removes some of them 
in solution. The minerals, too, since their first crystal- 
lisation, may have undergone several series of changes 
totally dissimilar in kind, and resulting from causes altogether 
different. To the second set of changes the term Meta- 
trophy is assigned, but Dr. Irving gives himself rather more 
latitude in its use than is allowed in the use of the sister- 
word Allotrophy in chemistry. The complicated forms of 
vitrification and devitrification are carefully described ; for 
the latter phenomenon a change of molecular structure is an 
essential part. Dr. Irving assumes the existence of latent 
heat; and the loss of that heat is accompanied by the 
building up of more highly complex and more stable mole- 
cules with a tendency to assume a crystalline form. His 
general conclusion on this point is that though pressure 
acting hydrostatically is favourable to crystallisation, it can 
only promote this by a metamorphic alteration of bodies 
whose chemical composition has been previously deter- 
mined by various paramorphic agencies. Under the term 
Metataxis he takes up—besides the ordinary subjects of cleav- 
age, crumbling and gnarling and foliation—the work done by 
solar and lunar tides. This last chapter is especially able and 
interesting. The idea of the work done by solar and lunar 
tides upon the non-consolidated magma in certain stages of 
the earth’s evolution arose in the author’s mind quite inde- 
pendently of the investigation of Professor Ball; he now 
demurs to one of the results speculatively arrived at by that 
distinguished astronomer. He illustrates the fourth — the 
Hyperphoric—change by the typical process of dolomitisa- 
tion. In the higherand more complex phases of change in 
Nature, all these four principles are exhibited as coming 
into play; her laws, though persistent, unchanged, and un- 
changeable, admit of an indefinite variation in the propor- 
operation is manifested in any 
which _ the 


tions in which their 
particular field of action. The 
spectroscope has made during the last quarter of a century, 
together with a firm grasp of the principle of the dissipa- 
tion of energy, furnish data which throw considerable light 
upon the history of the development of the earth. The author 
is of opinion that the principles of thermal chemistry and 
physics lead to the conclusion that in this development the 
Earth must have passed through a pre-oceanic stage, in which 


revelations 


deposition of the more stable minerals occurred to form a non- 
consolidated crust. He has come to regard the Archzan series 
of rocks as representing the first-formed Earth’s crust, and con- 
cludes that the Archzean stage of the Earth’s history necessarily 
falls into a place in a natural order of development. Thus one 
more chapter is added to the history of the great law of evolu- 
tion. 

Some of the highest authorities have expressed their ap- 
proval of Dr. Irving’s opinions. Valuable appendices and 
references clear up much that limitations of space would 
otherwise have left obscure. There seems after all to be a 
boundary line to geologic time; and the physical geologist 
may begin to feel that over this question he can join hands 
with the astronomer and the natural philosopher. The thesis 
is especially valuable on account of the excellent notes of refer- 
ence to the several matters under discussion. 


A RUSSIAN DRAMATIST. 


Chefs-d’wuvre dramatiques de A.-N. Ostrovsky. Traduits du 
Russe par E. DURAND-GREVILLE. Paris: Plon. 

We have lately been told that the drama is dying of tech- 

nique ; that the one thing necessary to revive the moribund art 
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of the theatre is to outrage every convention, which, since the 
time of Aristotle, has held it in thrall. As tothe means by which 
this desirable object may be attained there is no unanimity. 
Some innovators aspire to convert the theatre into a debating- 
hall, where their actors and actresses, each provided with a tub 
to thump, may deliver addresses upon the questions of the hour. 
Others again see no hope for the stage until it becomes a kind 
of statistical bureau in which slabs of life, cut out at random 
and unrefined by any process of selection, may be presented 
to the gaze of those athirst for information. The dramatic 
works of A.-N. Ostrovsky, which have recently been rendered 
accessible to Western Europe through the intervention of a 
French translation, should provide the controversy with much 
interesting material. 
The Russians are apparently as much in love with the thesis 
as some serious persons a good deal nearer home, and from 
the very first an attempt was made,to enrol Ostrovsky among 
the preachers. But Ostrovsky never had much sympathyjwith 
the didactic drama. He was always something more than a 
Russian Ibsen. Throughout his career he proved himself to 
be the devoted servant of truth. It is in observation, always 
faithful, sometimes even prophetic, that his strength consisted. 
The best evidence that he was not in love with the fzece a 
these is found in the fact that two parties in the State claimed 
him as the exponent of their own tenets. The Slavophiles saw 
in him the defender of the old manners and customs—the de- 
termined enemy of Western civilisation. The party of Progress, 
on the other hand, espied in his works a satire .on the tradi- 
tional life of the country, and triumphantly pointed out that 
those whom he chose as representatives of ancient Russian 
civilisation were oftentimes contemptibly mean. ‘The truth iss 
that in Ostrovsky’s plays, as in every other piece of literature, 
a ‘tendency’ may be found by those who are on the look-out 
for it. But he himself was conscious of no gospel. For him it 
was enough to depict the life he saw around him, and leave it 
to others to detect evils or suggest remedies. Anything like 
special pleading is rigidly excluded from the province of his art: 
He never uses his characters as masks behind which he may 
proclaim the sacred truths of morality or offer a ready solution 
of some pressing social question. He therefore has a better 
title to occupy a place in the hierarchy of art than has Henrik 
Ibsen, the high priest of the thesis-mongers. Yet he showed so 
little respect (in his more mature work, at any rate) for the con- 
ventions of the drama, that his method should be acceptable to 
Mr. William Archer himself. He was never at any pains to bring 
his curtain down on a strong situation. It seemed to him no 
defiance to the laws of art to crowd his stage with personages 
who contributed nothing to the furtherance of the action, and 
to allot them speeches a page and a-half in length. It was 
inconsistent with his conception of the drama to exclude the 
unessential elements which are to be seen in every phase of 
life. His ambition was to cut slices—crust, crumb, and all—- 
from the loaf of humanity ; and herein he seems to have won 
an indisputable success. Zhe Storm, which is said to be his 
masterpiece, is a pitiless representation of life in a Russian 
country-town. There is little incident in the drama, though 
the heroine does commit suicide ; but there is a deal of charac- 
terisation, and every personage that comes on and off the stage, 
even though he does not aid the aénouement in any way, tells 
us a fresh fact concerning the merchant class in Russia. The 
result of all this is undeniably interesting to read; but we are 
convinced that the attempt to translate it into action would 
have tedium as its only reward. Zhe Storm seems to us to 
differ as widely from a stage-play as a panorama does from a 
picture. Ostrovsky’s material is always admirable, there are 
blood and bone in every one of his characters, his types are 
selected with care and intelligence but without any regard for 
the requirements of the stage ; and yet he never seems to have 
expressed his facts in terms of drama. He is another instance 
of the poet or novelist who has strayed on to the stage by acci- 
dent. He was born to follow one art, and accident or inclination 
drove him to espouse another. Had he handled his material with 
a novelist’s tact, he might have written excellent romans de 
meurs. But all that he has done has been to place before us 
certain characters, with whom he is familiar, and to represent 
them acting and speaking as they would do no doubt in the 
everyday life of their miserable provincial town. The result 
is human Statistics, transformed here and there by a touch of 
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romance or a note of pathos, but still statistics, and they after 
all are only the raw material of the drama. We are told in the 
thoroughly satisfactory study of Ostrovsky’s work, with which 
M. Durand-Gréville prefaces his translation, that the Russian 
littérateur has written a series of dramatic chronicles. In these 
he is said to have treated the annals of his own country with 
the freedom and picturesqueness which Shakespeare deemed 
permissible in the historical drama. Indeed he seems to have 
adhered as closely as possible to the Shakespearean tradition. 
Of his |success in this field we are unable to judge, as M. 
Gréville gives us no specimen of Ostrovsky’s skill in the re- 
construction of the past. But the fairy drama, entitled Swow- 
Jiake, which concludes M. Gréville’s volume, is evidently 
modelled on Zhe Midsummer Night’s Dream, and is sufficient 
proof of Ostrovsky’s versatility. 

We have attempted above to render some account of the 
manner in which Ostrovsky has dealt with the social drama. 
No less interesting than his manner is his subject matter. The 
merchants of provincial Russia, whom Ostrovsky was the first 
to bring upon the stage, are (or were when Ostrovsky wrote 
his plays) bound by the chains of a narrow Conservatism. 
Education and culture were abhorrent to them. They neither 
knew nor cared aught for the customs of any other class than 
their own. They marked themselves off from the rest of the 
world by piously retaining their national costume. Their code 
was an iron one. Children were the absolute slaves of their 
parents, wives of their husbands. The widow Kabanova in 
The Storm huris reproaches at her daughter-in-law because 
she dares to embrace her husband. ‘ How dare you cling about 
his neck, you shameless woman? You are not saying good-bye 
to ajlover, but to your husband, your master. Do you not 
know the law? Down on your knees before him!’ This same 
ogress forbids her son to attempt the rescue of his drowning 
wife. ‘Is it worth while,’ she exclaims to her drunken son, 
‘that you should risk your life for her? Others have gone to 
her aid. If you venture, I give you my curses.’ Every house in 
the town was given over to cruelty and torture. ‘They shut up 
their doors,’ says a self-taught philosopher in one of the plays, 
‘not because they are afraid of thieves, but because they do not 
want the world to see how they tyrannise over their household, 
how they torture their family.’ Such are a few of the stern and 
terrible figures that people Ostrovsky’s plays. Then there is 
the bankrupt officer, who makes an unsuccessful attempt to 
restore his fortunes by finding a wife in the merchant class, 
and the félerine, who preaches an ignorant Calvinism which 
would shame the Salvation Army. Somewhat more attractive 
is the good-natured, slow-witted wine-merchant, who saves the 
reputation of the woman he loves by marrying her even after 
her father had cast her off. One of the most fantastic person- 
ages to be found in the modern drama stalks through The 
Storm. She is a half-witted old woman of seventy years of 
age, who is always attended in the street by two lackeys. Her 
only function is to utter maledictions and prophesy disaster. 
This is how she addresses a young wife: ‘Ah! ah! ah! your 
beauty, pray God to take it from you! It is only good to 
destroy you, to drag others into temptation. . . . It would be 
better for you if you and your beauty were at the bottom of the 
river! Do you think you can avoid God? You will all burn 
in everlasting fire.’ Such is the picture which Ostrovsky has 
given us of the middle-class in Russian society, and he never 
permits the fidelity thereof to be marred by preaching or 
impertinent morality. Whether it be true or not it is in- 
tensely interesting; and though Ostrovsky never quite suc- 
ceeds in converting his material into drama, he introduces 
the reader to characters which are probably without parallel 
in his literary experience. 

VESUVIUS. 
Mount Vesuvius: a Descriptive, Historical, and Geological 
Account of the Volcano and its Surroundings. By J. 


LOGAN LOBLEY, F.G.S. London: Roper. 


Professor Lobley, of the City of London College, has in 
Mount Vesuvius recast and largely extended a work which 
he published in 1868. The contents do not belie its attractive 
title and outside. It has been written to please alike the scientific 
and the popular taste—to meet the acceptance not only of the 
ardent ‘ Vesuvian,’ but of the ordinary visitor to the enchanting 
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scenes grouped around the base of the ‘ burning mountain’ that 
overlooks the Bay of Naples. The ‘ordinary visitor’ and 
reader will probably stop short when half-way through the 
volume, and will not venture upon the dangerous ground, still 
covered with the hot ashes of controversy, wherein the author 
discusses his own and other theories of the sources and modes 
of volcanic action, or enter with him into microscopic examina- 
tion of the chemical constituents and forms of crystallisation of 
Vesuvian products. They may find metal more attractive in 
the appendices, which contain translations of early and medizval 
accounts of eruptions, from the often-quoted letters of Pliny the 
Younger to the report, now first translated into English, made 
by the Neapolitan ‘ philosofo,’ Simoni Porzio, to the Viceroy, 
Don Pedro de Toledo, upon the catastrophe which in 1538 
overwhelmed Pozzuoli with red-hot ashes, and partially restored 
in Lake Avernus and the Phlegrzan Fields the conditions attri- 
buted to them in classical fancy. The wise men of the six- 
teenth century had already risen superior to the superstitions 
of the sages of ancient times, and of the Neapolitan populace 
of to-day, which recognise in the throes of the mountain, and 
in the fire and smoke and foul exhalations which it ejects, the 
struggles of imprisoned and tortured spirits. They perceived 
the prime cause of eruption ‘in the conjunction of Mars with 
Saturn in Virgo, in the last solstice, which usually causes 
exhalations and excites earthquakes’ ; and, moreover, in the 
fact that in the previous year there were ‘ an eclipse of the moon 
and appearances of comets.’ 

The men of science of to-day are not so positive or so 
unanimous as the ancient poets or the medieval philoso- 
phers in their explanations of the causes of volcanic action. 
Some still cling to the hypothesis of ‘the fused interior and 
thin crust’ of the earth, on which crust the volcanoes represent 
vents, arranged along cracks through which the molten con- 
tents of the globe boil up and overflow. Most of them have 
abandoned this striking explanation for later theories, based 
upon the effects of local chemical action and unequal pressure 
caused by the cooling and shrinking of the earth, and produc- 
ing rock fracture and fusion and the various phenomena ob- 
served in volcanic and seismic disturbances. Professor Lobley’s 
theory, as we understand it—he is somewhat deficient in the 
art of literary presentment of scientific matter—attempts to 
combine and adjust to the ascertained facts portions of the 
older speculations. Given internal heat, favourable condi- 
tions, in the composition of the rocks and their associated 
minerals, for chemical and possibly electrical and magnetic 
action, and a favourable opportunity, in the removal of the 
restraining vertical pressure of the superincumbent masses, 
caused by the counteracting lateral or tangential pressure due to 
secular cooling and shrinkage, and fusion of rock will take place 
at sufficiently moderate depths to allow of the extrusion of 
fluid lava, and to explain the existence, the distribution, and 
the periodic activity of volcanoes. The rise of the lava in the 
volcanic tube or vent ‘is due to the expansion caused by the 
change from the solid to the liquid state (comparable with the 
rise of mercury in the tube of a thermometer from increased 
liquidity),’ together with the production of potential gaseous 
compounds from chemical reactions ; and the explosive features 
of eruptions to the interstitial percolation of sea and land sur- 
face water, and its conversion into steam on contact with the 
ascending lava. 

There are difficulties in the way of this as of other volcanic 
theories ; but the riddle will no doubt by-and-by be read, 
seeing that Professor Palmieri and other observers are watch- 
ing constantly at the very mouth of Nature’s forge on Vesuvius, 
to surprise her secrets. Intrenched in the Observatory, occu- 
pying the vantage-ground of the ridge between the Fosso 
Grande and the Fosso della Vetrana, and surrounded by their 
delicate instruments, Palmieri and his assistants can note 
‘every tremor and palpitation of the heart of old Vesuvius,’ 
and in times of great eruption, as in 1872, can watch the 
wonderful mountain as it ‘sweats fire’ all along its tortured 
flanks. Taking what risks may come from the storm of pro- 
jectiles from the crater, they have been able to overlook 
from their promontory the red-hot lava-streams flowing past, 
to right and to left, towards the fields and vineyards and popu- 
lous towns below, serenely recording that on such and such 
an occasion Vesuvius emitted molten matter to the estimated 
amount of ‘600 millions of cubic feet,’ and that if the first rate 
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of outflow had not greatly diminished the lava would probably 
‘in twenty-four hours have passed through Ponticelli and 
reached Naples itself.’ 


OLD AND NEW. 


The Pictorial History of the Thames (London: Chatto), 
which is full of details without trenching on the style of the 
‘county history,’ which has eye for the picturesque without 
imitating the inaccurate discursiveness of the ordinary river 
guidebook, and which, moreover, is of a bulk that may con- 
veniently be stowed away in a side-pocket, is a prize worth 
capture. All this Mr. Krausse’s little volume lays claim to be, 
and it fairly well fulfils its promise. From the head-spring of 
the Isis it conducts us to Richmond Bridge, pausing by the way 
to describe and to sketch the weirs and bridges, the mills, 
manors, inns and churches, villages and market-towns encoun- 
tered on successive reaches of the stream. It is modestly re- 
marked that the Pictorial History is not intended ‘to sup. 
plant any of the existing works on the topography of the river’; 
but it is added that its aim is ‘to achieve the position of being 
the acknowledged text-book’ thereof. Text and illustrations 
should ensure it the blessings and the fingerings of many a 
visitor by land and water. The illustrations are small, and 
some of them are rough; but then they are many—340 in all 
—and they have been carefully selected from original sketches, 
photographs, and old prints. 

Chronology and Analysis of International Law. By Wm. 
Percy Pain, LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. (London: Digby and 
Long.) <A chronological way of stating things is no doubt use- 
ful for some purposes, but it brings events into strange juxta- 
position. Thus Mr. Pain tells under 1618: ‘Commencement 
of the Thirty Years’ War. Bedmar, the Spanish Ambassador, 
plotted at Vienna, but was protected by the Senate. . . 1621: 
Grotius, by the aid of his wife, escapes from the castle of 
Louvestein. .. 1625: Grotius’ De Fure Belli ac Pacis published 
at Paris.’ This mode of treatment is perhaps to be excused 
(like so much that is horrible) on the plea that it is intended 
for ‘students preparing for examination’; though why those 
wretches should have to cram up the adventures of Grotius 
it is hard to say. After all, it is interesting to know that 
the old Dry-as-dust ever did anything so human as break 
out of prison; and this 1621 entry may be forgiven to Mr. 
Pain. Some very extraordinary omissions we can by no means 
forgive him. Thus there is no mention of Sommersett’s case 
in the Court of King’s Bench in 1771 and 1772, which case 
settled that slavery is not recognised by the law of England; 
and, whilst Britain has at present extradition treaties, declara- 
tions, and conventions with no less than twenty-one countries, 
there is only mention made of the Ashburton Extradition 
Treaty with the United States (1842), and the Convention for 
the mutual surrender of fugitive criminals with France (1876). 
At least as worthy of note were the Treaties with Germany 
(1872), Italy (1873), Spain (1878), Switzerland (1880), Russia 
(1886). Again, under 1870 we have the Foreign Enlistment Act 
and the Naturalisation Act duly recorded, but nothing is said 
about the Extradition Act. Then, again, there is given under 
1660 a statement of a member of the Polish Diet who ‘ asserted 
that the French Ambassador ought to return home according 
to the custom of ambassadors, or be considered as a spy’; but 
there is no note of the case (three years earlier) of Queen Chris- 
tina of Sweden and of her chamberlain Monoldeschi, whom 
she put to death in France, and thus raised the question of the 
privilege of exterritoriality. From all which it will appear that 
Mr. Pain’s efforts in the way of book-making are not particu- 
larly successful. 

Le Préhistorique en Europe, par S. Cotteau (Paris: Bail- 
litre). M. Cotteau’s is less a scientific treatise on anthropology 
than a compte-rendu of the successive meetings of the Interna- 
tional Congress of Prehistoric Archeology, which was inaugul- 
ated some twenty-five years ago at Spezia. Since that time the 
gatherings have been held at irregular intervals in most of the 
countries of Europe, and M. Cotteau has compiled a very 
readable account of them. Indeed the fault of the book 's 
that it aims too much at being readable, and to that end }s 
interspersed with notices of excursions and small adventures, 
besides trenching occasionally on the province of Baedeket. 
The mosaics of Ravenna (which are actually illustrated by 
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several cuts) and the cathedral of Cordova are not prehistoric 
in any sense. Still there is plenty of good matter and plenty 
of information for the unscientific reader. It is a pity that it 
should be marred, in that particular portion of it which con- 
cerns Britain, by the usual French mis-spellings of proper 
names, and by the use of one of those absurdly exaggerated 
views of Stonehenge which have done duty in every book of the 
kind for the last half-century. 

A Students Manual of Ethical Philosophy. Adapted from 
the German of Professor G. von Gizycki by Stanton Coit, 
Ph.D. (London: Sonnenschein.) This is a work of the 
modern German philosophical school, that school which has 
renounced Hegel and all his works, and which finds the mystery 
of existence not half so difficult to solve as the system that so 
confidently professes to explain it. The reaction has gone so 
far that Teutonic thinkers are actually paying some attention 
to style. This book, for instance, is (comparatively) well-written; 
nay, you always understand the authors meaning. The sys- 
tem it expounds is frankly utilitarian, only modified by the 
application of the principle of evolution. ‘ Conscience and 
benevolence have grown through the centuries, they are a pro- 
duct of evolution and have not always existed. Actions are 
right or not according as they advance or retard the general 
welfare.’ When the will is discussed a theory of philosophical 
necessity or determinism, as Mill would call it, is enunciated. 
‘When we speak of a free will, which is proper to men but not 
to animals, we mean independence of the impressions of the 
moment; of that which is immediately present before the eyes; 
a capacity to be guided by thoughts which are directed to- 
ward the future, or the whole of life, or toward duty. This 
intellectual freedom, as we shall call it, the power of abstract 
motives as Over against momentary impulses and passions, we 
may designate as self-control.’ And (to give one more quota- 
tion) ‘it may well be admitted, since the researches of Hume 
and Kant, and it is generally conceded in the scientific world, 
that the existence of a personal God and the immortality of the 
soul cannot be proved.’ Therefore (it is argued) theology can- 
not be made the basis of a system of ethics. These few extracts 
will sufficiently show the scope of the work. 

LArmée du Salut a Paris, par E. Peyre-Couraut (Paris : 
Fischbacher). M. Peyre-Couraut’s little book on the Salvation 
Army in Paris is the work of an enthusiast, whose very failings 
one cannot but respect. We are so little accustomed to asso- 
ciate ideas of religion with French literature that we are apt to 
forget the vast amount of real and fervid piety which exists, 
whether in the Reformed Churches or in the Roman Catholic 
communion, under the most anti-religious Government that has 
ever hag-ridden any nation. That, being an enthusiast, M. 
Peyre-Couraut goes further in his admiration for the Salvation 
Army than most Englishmen are disposed to go, is natura] 
enough : we see the worst side of the organisation ; we are 
accustomed to hear it assailed with charges of profanity on one 
side and immorality on the other ; and, taking all things into 
account, we are not yet sure whether the creature is bestial or 
divine, or whether after all it be not a very ugly hybrid. But 
M. Peyre-Couraut has no such doubts. He leaves nothing to 
be desired in his unshrinking advocacy of the cause. All that 
is lacking are some few facts as to the actual good done by the 
Army in Paris. Here are the usual accounts of suffering 
and persecution (the latter, by the way, far more brutal and 
unchecked than anything the Army has endured in Britain) ; 
but when we come to the question of statistics and work 
accomplished the figures are not from France at all, but from 
England, and it still remains to be proved that the aggressive 
evangelists of ‘General’ Booth, whatever they may have done 
in Britain, have accomplished anything by their multiplied 
efforts against the less sentimental and more logical unbelief 
of our neighbours over-channel. 

The Public Schools Year-Book (London: Sonnenschein), 
Started this season, is likely to become a valuable addition to 
works of reference. It is intended to form a record, at once 
comprehensive and concise, of matters of interest—athletic as 
well as educational—connected with the leading schools of the 
country. The number of seminaries treated is limited to thirty, 
but it must be increased if the handbook is to serve the end in 
view, for a publication of this kind which omits reference to 


Blairlodge School, for instance, cannot be regarded as com- 
plete. 
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The new edition of Professor Wallace’s Farm Live Stock of 
Great Britain (Edinburgh : Oliver and Boyd) contains several 
improvements which are calculated to add to the reputation it 
enjoys as a text-book. Of these the most noteworthy is the 
introduction of plates which illustrate the various breeds of 
animals, and which are as useful as they are interesting. The 
Lectures given last session under the auspices of the Glasgow 
and West of Scotland Agricultural Discussion Society are pub- 
lished in pamphlet form by the A. C. Thomson Co. of that 
city. The Fournal of the Scottish Meteorological Society (Edin- 
burgh : Blackwood) contains a number of interesting tables 
and a couple of capital articles by the Hon. Ralph Abercromby 
and H. N. Dickson. The new volume of the ‘Camelot’ series 
(London: Scott) consists of Fane Eyre, with a note upon 
Charlotte Bronté by C. K. Shorter. We have also received a 
new edition, being the second, of Stephen Hislop (London : 
Murray), by George Smith; a cheap edition of Mr. /saacs 
(London: Macmillan), by F. Marion Crawford ; a new edition 
of Down the Snow Stairs (Glasgow : Blackie), by Alice Corkran ; 
a new edition, in the ‘ Lotos’ series, of Sir Edwin Arnold’s The 
Light of Asia (London : Triibner) ; the first volume of a re- 
issue of Mrs. Browning’s Poems (London : Smith Elder); a 
new edition, with a preface, of Mr. Alfred Austin’s Zhe Soul's 
Tragedy (London: Macmillan) ; and a cheap reprint of Dr. 
Laing’s Early Scottish Metrical Tales (Glasgow : Morison). 


MAGAZINES. 


Blackwood opens with the second part of Mr. Cobban’s 
‘Master of his Fate.’ The high promise of the opening chap- 
ters is more than fulfilled, and the charm of style and originality 
of invention which mark the story will make it one of the most 
fascinating and popular of Blackwood’s many ‘Tales.’ The 
hand ofa mistress is shown in the review of Mr. Stevenson’s book 
in ‘The Old Saloon,’ and an article full of suggestiveness on 
the French elections by Madame Blaze de Bury concludes the 
number. The Baroness is full of hope for France. M. Carnot 
and the Exhibition have saved the Republic, and the pseudo 
Cesar will have to live and die in the inglorious (and inexpen- 
sive) St. Helena he has found for himself in the Channel 
Islands. In the Con/emporary we hear more of the French elec- 
tions from M. Monod. He, too, is satisfied that the Republic 
has achieved a triumph—a triumph, too, that is the result not of 
a passing enthusiasm nor of machinations and wire-pullings, 
nor yet of lethargy and incapacity on the part of the people, 
but is the deliberate record of the satisfaction of the people 
of France with their existing institutions and of their desire 
for peace. He, however, bewails—as who would not ?—the 
decay of statesmanship and the absence of statesmen—a lament 
that is hardly rendered inaudible by praise of M. Carnot’s ‘ up- 
rightness, irreproachable honesty, self-devotion, and imper- 
turbable good temper and perfect tact.’ Mr. Clement Scott has 
a sane article on music halls, and the Rev. John Mackenzie’s 
note on the expansion of South Africa is worthy of being read 
by every Briton who has not yet lost the old capacity of the 
race for government. In Loszgman’s Mr. Horace Hutchinson 
discourses of his first visit—‘ now many years, alas! ago’—to 
San Francisco and South California; Mrs. Baldwin‘ tells a 
weird tale of a possessed lunatic who, it is to be hoped, ended 
his days in comfort in an asylum ; and Miss May Kendall is 
wise on ‘ Fear and Hate.’ If the editor of J/acmi//an had not 
forgotten his Scots Observer as well as his Mark Napier he 
would have been aware that the postern in the castle where 
the historic interview took place between Claverhouse and the 
Duke of Gordon is extant, and is known, as of old, as the West 
Yhett. Mr. Saintsbury has set out with the,intention of ‘ making 
something of Hogg,’ and, having done his best in that way, is 
moved to suggest that the true author of ‘ The Confessions of a 
Justified Sinner’ was not Hogg but Lockhart: a suggestion 
acceptable to most. Mrs. Oliphant’s historical paper on 
Margaret of Scotland, in Zhe English J/lustrated, is interest- 
ing as well as informative; and Mr. George Reid’s drawings 
of Edinburgh are in general worthy of the theme they are 
used to illustrate—though not even a snow-storm could purify 
and beautify the sordid foreground of Holyrood Palace so much 
as his picture would have us believe. Another excellent contri- 
bution is that by Benjamin Tillett, in which he tells the story 
of the late strike in the London Docks ‘ in his own way.’ 
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In Zhe Century Walt Whitman has a few lines on ‘My 
Seventy-First Year,’ unparsable and characteristic. He con- 
cludes : 

‘As some old broken soldier, after a long, hot, wearying march, or as 
haply after battle, 

At twilight, hobbling, answering yet to company roll-call Here with vital 

voice, 

Reporting yet, saluting yet, the Officer over all.’ 

The idea is not new, but it is quaintly and pathetically put. 
May we have many more such “eres from him! Mark Twain’s 
new book, if one may judge by the extract or abridgment 
which he publishes this month, will be the dullest and silliest 
work of American comic literature. The idea is that a Yankee 
is pitchforked into the reign of King Arthur. He behaves, 
as might be expected, like a cad in the society of gentle- 
men, and absolutely fails to be either funny or instructive. 
In Scrténer is a descriptive article by Colonel H. G. Prout 
(Baroud Bey) on the region of Africa ‘Where Emin is.’ It 
records a number of traits characteristic of General Gordon, 
about whom Colonel Prout has quite a collection of anecdotes 
to tell. The effect on American commerce of an Anglo-Con- 
tinental war is discussed from the American point of view with 
a not very successful attempt at impartiality. America should 
admit foreign-built vessels to her registry in order to have the 
opportunity of securing a substantial share of the carrying-trade 
which, when Great Britain becomes a belligerent, would have to 
be carried on under neutral flags, and should strengthen her 
Navy in order, in the same event, to keep unmolested from Great 
Britain’s enemy her food exports to this country. Harfer’s on the 
other hand is dull, and it is hard to get up any interest in the 
inadequate equipment of the Mexican army with baggage-trains, 
and the similar details with which the article on that gallant 
force is crammed. Mr. Laurence Hutton’s record of a century 
of impersonations of Ham/et in the theatres of New York 
is better, and the papers on the city of York and on La 
Grande Ause are fair specimens of the descriptions of minutig 
in which the Transatlantic monthlies passionately indulge. 

We have also received Zhe National Review, Murray’s 
Magazine, The New Review, The Argosy; The Cornhill, in 
which a new story by Mrs. Oliphant is begun ; Chamdéers’s, 
The Antiguary, Tke Sun, which has a short and telling de- 
scription of the death of Augustus, by Professor Church ; 
Time, Temple Bar, The Monthly Packet, The Sunday at Home, 
The Leisure Hour, with a good reproduction of H. Darien’s 
picture of the Quai Malaquais; Casse/l’s Magazine, St. 
Nicholas, The Boy’s Own Paper, and The Girls Own Paper. 

BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Fiction. 
Andrewlina. By T. S. Fletcher. London: Kegan Paul. 
I vol. 
Another Such Victory. By Annette Lyster. Edinburgh: 
Blackwood. 2 vols. 
Blind Fustice. By Helen Mather. London: Ward and 
Downey. 1 vol. 
In Black and White. By Percy Hulbert. London: Ward 
and Downey. 3 vols. 
Fohn Clifford. By W. Earl Hodgson. London: Remington. 
I vol. 
Sir Charles Danvers. By the Author of 7he Danvers Jewels. 
London: Bentley. 2 vols. 
The Apothecary’s Daughter. By H. Pontopiddan; Trans- 
lated by G. Nielsen. London: Tribner, 1 vol. 
The Bell of St. Pauls. By Walter Besant. London: Chatto. 
3 vols. 
The Triumph of Manhood. By Mrs. Leighton. London: 
Chapman. 3 vols. 
VERSE. 
Autumn Songs. By Violet Fane. London : Chapman. 
Day Lilies. By Mrs. T. O. Smith. London: Putnam. 
Songs of Life. By T. M. Gillies. Edinburgh: Clark. 
Psaims of the West. London: Kegan Paul. 
Verses written in India. By Sir Alfred Lyall. London : Kegan 
Paul. 5s. 
TRAVEL. 


Ad Orientem. By A. D. Frederickson. London: Allen. 21s, 
Five Months Fine Weather. By Mrs. E. H. Carbutt. London : 
Sampson Low. 5s. 
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From Fapan to Granada. By J. H. Chapin. London ; 
Putnam, 6s. 
In an Enchanted Island. By W. H. Mallock. London: 
Bentley. 12s. ‘ 
Fournal of a Naturalist. By Dr. Sydney Hickson. London: 
Murray. 

Reminiscences of Life and Sport in Southern India. By Col, 
Drury. London: Allen. 7s. 6d. 

Residence Among Cannibals. By Dr. Lumholtz. London: 
Murray. 

The Log of the ‘ Nereida? By T. G. Bowles. London : Simpkin, 
Ios. 6d. 

The Roof of France. By M. B. Betham-Edwards. London; 
Bentley. 12s. 


BroGrapny. 


A Memoir of E. A. Sothern. By T. E. Pemberton. London; 
Bentley. 16s. 

A Study of Ben Fonson. By A. C. Swinburne. London; 
Chatto. 6s. 

Christina, Queen of Sweden. By F. W. Bain. London : Allen, 


7s. 6d. 
England under Charles I]. By W. F. Taylor. London; 
Nutt. Is. 


Further Recollections of T. A. Trollope. London: Bentley. 155, 

Our Viceregal Life in India. By Lady Dufferin. London; 
Murray. 24s. 

Letters of Horace Walpole. Edited by C. D. Yonge. London: 
Unwin. 32s. 

Sir Fohn Logan and Duleep Singh. By Col. Malleson, C.S.1. 
London: Allen. 18s. 

The Life and Letters of Mrs. Shelley. Mrs. Julian Marshall. 
London: Bentley. 30s. 2 vols. 

The Life of Lord John Russell. By Spencer Walpole. Lon. 
don: Longmans. 36s. 2 vols. 

The Life of Valentin Alberti. By R.C. Jenkins. London: 
Nutt. §s. 


History. 


A History of the Ancient Town and Manor of Basingstoke. 
3y F. J. Baigent and J. E. Millard. Basingstoke : Jacob. 
31s. 6d. 

A History of the Later Roman Empire. By J. B. Bury. Lon- 
don: Macmillan. 32s. 2 vols. 

Historical Scarabs. By W. M. F. Petrie. London: Nutt. 8s. 

The Minister of Baptism. By the Rev. W. Elwin. London: 
Murray. 12s. 

The Victories of the British Army in the Peninsula. By Robert 
O’Byrne. London: Chapman. 

The Winning of the West. By Theodore Roosevelt. London: 
Putnam. 2Is. 


MISCELLANEA. 


Analysis of the Universities (Scotland) Act. By J. N. Morton. 
Edinburgh : Blackwood. 3s. 

Art in Scotland. By Robert Brydall. Edinburgh: Black- 
wood. 12s. 6d. 

A Sketch of the Modern Languages of Oceania. By R. N. Cust. 
London : Trubner. 

Bihar Proverbs. By John Christian. London: Trubner. 

Cardinal Lavigerie and .. African Slave Trade. By RB. F. 
Clarke. London: Longmans. 14s. 

Ducakumaracarita of Dandin. By E. J. Rapson. London: 
Trubner. 

God in Shakespeare. By Clelia. London: Unwin. 6s. 

Individualism: A System of Politics. By Wordsworth Donis- 
thorpe. London: Macmillan, 14s. 

Nooks and Corners. By Mrs Panton. London: Ward and 
Downey. 6s. 

The Birds of Berwickshire. Ty George Muirhead, Edin 
burgh : Douglas. 

The Ice Age in North America, By G. ¥. Wright. London: 
Kegan Paul. 21s. . 

The Religion of the Semites. By W. Robertson Smith. Edin- 
burgh: Black. 15s. 

Trooper and Redskin. By J. G. Donkin. London ; Samps0 
Low. 8s. 6d. 
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ForeEIGn. 


Barthélmy Papiers. Publ. sous les auspices de la Commission 
des archives diplom. Par J. Kaulek. Tome tv. Paris: 
Alcan. 20 fr. 

Das Budgetrecht der belgischen Verfassung untersucht von O. 
Planck, Minchen; Ackermann. 1 m. 60 pf. 

Die altgermanische Poesie nach thren formelh. Elementen 
beschrieben. Von R. M. Meyer. Berlin: Besser. 10m. 

Die Heiligen Englands. Angelsachsisch und latein. Herausg. 
von F. Liebermann. Hannover: Hahn. 2m. 

Die Pappenheimer. Ein Reiterlied von F. J. Wolff. 
Grote. 5 m. 50 pf. 

Etudes sociales. Par Ch. Secrétan. Paris: Alcan. 3 fr. 50. 

Goethe und das Volkslied. Von M. Freiherr von Waldberg. 


Berlin : 


Berlin: Besser. 60 pf. 

Histoire contemporaine. Transformation politique et sociale de 
’Europe. Par le Prince Lubomirski. Tomel. Paris: 
Lévy. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Lebensbilder. Von M. Carriere. Leipzig : Brockhaus. 9 m. 

Les artistes littévaires. Etudes sur le 19° siécle par M. Sprenk. 
Paris: Lévy. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Mariage riche. Par H. Malot. Avec illustr. Paris : Marpon. 
3 fr. 

ere aus Mexiko. Von E. Seler. Berlin: Diimmler. 6m. 





CHAPMAN AND HALLS NEW BOOKS, 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


FOR NOVEMBER. 
EpITED BY FRANK HARRIS. 
WILKIE COLLINS. By ALGeRnon C. SwinsurRNe. 
SCIENCE AND THE REVOLUTION. By W.H. Mattock. 
OUR DRAMATISTS. By GeorGce Moore. 
A REPUBLIC IN EXTREMIS. By W. H. Hurvoerrt. 
THE ARMED STRENGTH OF GERMANY. (With Map.) By Major A. M. Murray, R.A. 
THE BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY. By Miss F. L. Suaw. 
POLITICAL PRINCIPLES. By Freperick GrEENWooD. 
PORTUGUESE FOLK-LORE. By OswaLp Crawrurp. 
7 ORGANIZATION OF WORKING WOMEN. By Miss CLeMENTINA BLAck. 
A MODERN CORRESPONDENCE. 
RUSSIAN CHARACTERISTICS. Part III. By E. B. Lanin. 
PROBLEMS OF THE FUTURE, AND ESSAYS. By 
SAmukL LainG, Author of ‘Modern Science and Modern Thought.’ Demy 
OV i. [Second Edition in the press. 


MODERN SCIENCE AND MODERN THOUGHT. by 


SAMUEL LainG. Seventh Thousand, demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. (Next week. 


BEHIND THE SCENES OF THE COMEDIE FRAN- 


CAISE, and other Recollections. By Arsitne Hovussave. 
Edited, with Notes, by ALBERT D. Vanpam. Demy 8vo, 14s. 


THE TRIUMPH OF MANHOOD: 


LeIGHTON. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 


¢ 
» 3S. Oc 


Translated and 


a Novel. By Mrs. 


[Zhis day. 
ACENTURY OF REVOLUTION. ByW.S. LILLy. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


THE VICTORIES OF THE BRITISH ARMY IN THE 
PENINSULA AND THE SOUTH OF FRANCE, FROM 1808 TO Isi4. 


7 Epitome of Napiger’s ‘History of the Peninsular War,’ and Gurwoop's 
lection of the Duke of WeMinmgton’s Despatches.’ By Ropert O ByRNt 
_ R.G.5. Crown 8vo, 5s. [Next ‘ 


CHAPMAN & HALL, ‘LIMITED, LONDON 





Fceap. 8vo. 192pp. Stiff covers, 1s.; cloth, rs. 6d. each. 
ARROWSMITH’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 
‘THE DOUBTS OF DIVES. By WaLrter Besant, Author of 
‘Katharine Regina,’ ‘ The Inner House,’ etc. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
JRINCE PRIGIO: an Original Fairy Tale. By ANDREW LANG. 
Frontispiece and 26 Illustrations by GORDON Browne. Large 
paper edition, price One Guinea, on hand-made paper. One hundred 
copies only. 








‘A pleasant and humorous web of fantasy.’—Glasgow Herald. 
Fcap. ~~ 


\ ILL O’ FORRES. 
4 Purpose of the Ages,’ 
Our-day Idyll,’ ete. 


. A story of great interest, with a wholesome tone, and written with agreeable 
Ipc ity. '—Glasgo w Herald. 


197 pp. 1s.; cloth, 2s 
By JEANIE Morison. Author of ‘ The 
‘Ane Booke of Ballades,’ ‘Gordon: An 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 
OEMS. By J. T. CHAPMAN. 

‘They are remarkab ly interesting. The poet expresses himself with fluency, 
freedom, and force ; and he knows how to render a generous thought and emotion 
imp ressively and with rhythmic eloquence.’ Lhe Graphic. 

‘Many wiil read Mr. Chapman's work and welcome it, and thank its author for 
having given them something worth reading. ‘—W este rn Daily Mercury. 


BRISTOL: J. W, ARROWSMITH, 





LONDON : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 








MESSRS, MACMILLAN & C0,’S LIST, 


STRAFFORD. By H. D. Trait. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. [English Men of Action—New Volume. 


NEW EDITION, WITH A PREFATORY ESSAY ON THE 
POSITION AND PROSPECTS OF POETRY 
THE HUMAN TRAGEDY. By Atrrep Aust 1x. A New and 
Revised Edition. With a Prefatory Essay ‘On the Position and Prospects of 
Poetry.’ Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
A_NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘FO'C’S’LE YARNS.’ 
THE MANX WITCH, and other Poems. By T. E. brown, 
Author of ‘ Betsy Lee,’ ‘ aeey Yarns,’ etc. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Saturday Review says: ‘Those who enjoyed the fancy and humour of Mr. 
T. E. Brown's Fo'c’s’ le Varns will find much to their liking in The Manx Witch, 
and other Poems. The poem is remarkable for its terse and strong emotional 
power. 

The Scotsman says: ‘Mr. Brown has not written anything stronger or sweeter 
than the poem that is named in the title of his new volume, The Manx Witch, and 
other Poems. The whole book is rich in poetry of a high order, still so original 
in kind that it is ‘like nothing but Mr. Brown’s former work ; and that, in many 
respects, it surpasses. 

The Manchester Guardian says: ‘The patois is extremely quaint and vivid, and 
is used to clothe personages and incidents that are full of character and colour.’ 


NEW NOVELS. 
BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
MAROONED. By W. CLARK RusseEL1, Author of ‘ The 


Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ etc. Three vols. Crown 8vo, 315. 6d. 

The Morning Post says: ‘‘‘ Marooned” is an excellent addition to Mr. Clark 
Russell's series of thrilling nautical novels. Never has his fancy indulged in more 
interesting flights, or his pen drawn more weird sketches of the varying aspects of 
the sea. The tale, too, although full of incident, is more natural than some of its 
predecessors.’ 

The Academy says: ‘‘‘ Marooned” is a story full of incident and interest.’ 

The Odserver says: ei is a thrilling story of the sea. 


BY BRET HARTE. 
THE HERITAGE OF DEDLOW MARSH: and other 
Tales. By Bret Harte, author of ‘Cressy.’ 2 vols. Globe-8vo, res. 
BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
A REPUTED CHANGELING: or, 


Years Two Centuries Ago. 
Crown 8vo, 12s. 
The Atheneum says: ‘It is a brightly written and ingeniously constructed story.’ 
The St. James's Gazette says: *** A Reputed Changeling ” is a sketch of English 
Court society in the latter days of the ‘cine, and the idea is prettily carried out. 


A HISTORY OF THE LATER ROMAN EMPIRE FROM 
ARCADIUS TO IRENE, a.p. 395-800. By Joun B. Bury, M.A, Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 

INDIVIDUALISM : ASystem of Politics. Ky WorpswortH 
DonistTHorRPE, Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘ Principles of Plutology.’ 8vo, 14s. 

NOW READY, THIRD EDITION. 

DARWINISM: An Exposition of the Theory of Natural 
Selection, with some of its Applications. By ALFRED Russet Wattace, LL.D., 
F.L.S , etc., Author of * The Malay Archipelago,’ ‘ The Geographical Distribu- 
tion of Animals,’ ‘Island Life,’ etc. With Portrait and Map. Crown 8vo, gs. 

ANNALS OF OUR TIME: a Diurnal of Events, Social 
and Political, Home and Foreign. from the Accession of Queen — to 
Jubilee Day, being the first Fifty Years of Her Majesty's Reign. y JosErH 

In 2 vols. 8vo, 18s. each. 

20, 1837, to Feb. 28, 1871. Vol. II., Feb. 24, 1871, to June 24, 1887. 

me may also be had in Three Parts :—Part I., February 24, 

1871, to March 19, a. 4s. 6d. ; Part II., March 20, 1874, to July 22, 1878, 4s. 6d. ; 

Part III., July 231) 1878, to june 24, 1887, 9s 

NEW BOOK OF PICTURES AND MUSIC. 

FLOWERS OF PARADISE. Music, Verse, Design, Ilus- 
tratio By ReGinaLp HALtwarp. Printed in Colours by E. Evans. Royal 
4to, 6s. 








Three Seventh 


By CHARLOTTE M. YonGe. Two vols. 





MACMILLAN’ S MAGAZINE, 


No. 361, For NOVEMBER, Price Is., contains :— 
1. KIRSTEEN. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chapters X.—XIII. 
2. JAMES HOGG. By George Saintsbury. 
3. DANTE. 
4. THE GARDENS OF POMPEII. By Mrs. Lecky. 
5. SETTLING IN CANADA. By the Rev. A. J. Church. 
6. DICK. 
7. ETON FIFTY YEARS AGO. ByC. T. Buckland. 
8. THE BALLAD OF THE KING'S MERCY. By Yussuf. 
g. LEAVES FROM A NOTE-BOOK. 


MARGARET OF SCOTLAND, by Mrs. Oliphant, with Pictures by 
George Reid, R.S.A. See 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


For NOVEMBER, profusely Illustrated, 6d., by post 8d. 


CONTENTS. 
. ST. HELENA’S VISION. After Paolo Veronese. 


Frontispiece. 
. THE SEVEN SLEEPERS OF EPHESUS. 


By Lewis Morris. 


a] 


3. MARGARET OF SCOTLAND. By Mrs. Oliphant. Illustrated by George Reid, R.S 

4. MY JOURNEY TO TEXAS. By Arthur Paterson, 

5. THE DOCKERS’ STORY. By Benjamin Tillett. 

6. CRACOW. By Adam Gielgud. Illustrated. 

7. HOW HAPPY COULD / BE WITH EITHER. By John Gay. Illustrated by 
8. BOMBAY By Walter Frewen Lord. Hugh Thomson. 


g. ST. MICHAEL'S. By Prof. T. E. 
o. THE RING OF AMASIS. 
11. NOVEMBER. 


Thorpe. Illustrated. 
Chaps. III. and IV. By the Earl of Lytton. 
A Decorated Page. By Heywood Sumner. 


A NEW VOLUME OF 
THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
Began with the OCTOBER Number. Several new changes 
have been introduced ; a Prospectus, giving full details, may be 
obtained from any Bookseller. The Magazine is now printed 
on thicker paper, a new and bolder type being used. 
*,* Single Numbers, 6d., by post 8d. Yearly Subscription, inc luding 
Double Number, 6s. 6d.; or if by post, 8s. 6a. 


oe 


MACMILLAN & 60., BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


Curious, Did, and Rare Books. 


GEORGE P. JOHNSTON, 
BOOKSELLER, 

33 GEORGE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


INTERESTING CATALOGUES Post FREE ON APPLICATION 








OUGLAS & FOULIS’ CATALOGUE OF BOOKS with- 





drawn from Library circulation and offered at GREATLY REDUCED . . eR aca ee 
PRICES, contains many important Works in Travel, History, Biography Theo- IELD GLASSES (MILITAR Y), with all the Lat 
logy, Poetry; Ruskin’s and Arber’s Publications, Bound Volumes of ll mag , Improvements for Reconnoitring with Rapidity without Fatigue to the Eva, 
a an ae, en, and Ornithology, and over 1200 Recent Novels. Gratis | |, eens BINOCULARS, with High Power, Specially Made for ‘ Pickinc up 
and post free to any address. AGHTS AT SEA.” 

*.* New Lisrary List of the most recent Books in Circulation. oa ae for all Purposes, having High Power and Clear 





TeRMs OF MEMBERSHIP, and other particulars, Free dy Post. = 


DOUGLAS & FOULIS, 9 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. LENNIE, Optician, 46 PRINCES STREET 
NEW BOOKS AT 





OHN LINDSAY, Grain, Hay, anp STRAW DEALER, 








30. — 7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 
| MACNIVEN & WALLACE, _ Hay, Oats, BEANS, BRAN, STRAW and Moss LITTER for the 
A SHILLING | 136 PRINCES STREET. Stable. LINSEED and other CAKEs, and MEALS, TURNIPS, CARROTs, 


sciellcsai —— etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscurrs, CANARY and HEMP SEED, Porta. 
TOES, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF SODA, etc. 


ne BIBLES, 
STORES—KING’S STABLES ROAD. 





aed BIBLES, : 
TODD ® CO, W REATHS, CROSSES, 

T EAC HERS’ BIBLES. FLorists, AND BOUQUETS. 

7 MAITLAND STREET, Unequalled in Britain. 


Large Variety. Lowest Prices. en. __ Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. — 


TRACT SOCIETY, 99 GEORGE ST., EDINBURGH. 
RARE OLD WHISKEY. 


THE RIALTO — 


A FINANCIAL, SOCIAL, AND DRAMATIC REVIEW ‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 


EpITep By W. R. LAWSON. Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


Published every Saturday, Price One Penny. Yearly by Post, 6s. 6d. T H O M A S R O B B & S O N, 


Agents: Edinburgh, Menzizs anp Co. ; Glasgow, PorTzous anv Co. ; 7 r ¢ . 
; 9 AND I1 FREDERICK STREET 
Dundee, LitTLEJOHN AND Co. AND 79 QUEEN STREET, } EDINBURGH 





*Tue Riatto.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 
Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 


Stock, and Produce Markets. ; : ae 
reer eee! FRED FLETT, 
eee ba ae ern Ee ctanecgenipctiie ty | AE MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 
about Art, Literature, and the Stage. see i — ; FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 
Siew Wetcasee” be ie Gate mad ausllons Seder On dhe cretinemn, ancl axsioes 24 MAITLAND STREET 
“aa 
EDINBURGH. 
















business interesting to the general reader. 


Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W. 
MiTcHELL, at the Offices, 250 GRESHAM House, OLD Broap STREET, Lonpon, E.C 


OROT, MILLET, AND REMBRANDT. 


SIX EXQUISITE COROTS on VELLUM and JAPAN—a rare chance for 
Collectors. LarGe SELECTION of MILLETS, REMBRANDTS, CLAUDES, 
VAN DYCKS, etc. Also, the SALon for 1889. PORIRAITS of CARLYLE, 
TENNYSON, MATTHEW ARNOLD, MORRIS, NEWMAN, etc. Artistic 


Presents in Great Variety. Admission Free. Pictures FRAMED, LINED, R O B E R T C O W I E, 


RESTORED, VALUED, REMOVED, and Hunc. —S 7 , r _— 
arin thro rem - 39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
we 5» tT, EDINBURGH. . . - 
T. WILSON’S GALLERIES, 121 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH EDINBURGH. 
T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR : : 
; . ANDAUS, VICTORIAS, AND BROUGHAMS, with Good 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. HORSES (Single or Pair) to Hire by the Week, Month, or Year. 


For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. DAVID DICKSON & SON, HAYMARKET, EDINBURGH, 


HE COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. R URE 
63 HANOVER STREET, EDINBURGH. » sa < . _ , 
Director—J. GIBSON FAIRWEATHER, B.Sc., C.E. RUTLAND FRUIT AND FLOWER BAZAAR, 
SELECT DAY and EVENING TECHNICAL and COMMERCIAL PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 
CLASSES RESUMED on rst October. Large Arrivals of Continental Flowers dat/y. Superior Wreaths, Crosses, and 
WHITWORTH EXHIBITION of £100 gained this year. Bouquets to order. Prompt Dispatch. Personal Attention. 
Prospectus Free—Calendar 3d., by post 4d., from the Director. Telegraphic Address—' URE, FLORIdT, EDINBURGH.’ 


Mipowe t's Unrivattep ScotcH SHORTBREAD 


In Square and round cakes of various sizes. Thin round cakes (Petticoat Tails). Ayrshire, etc. etc. 


Pitcaithly Bannocks in square and round cakes. 
Christmas Bun (Scotch) from five lbs. upwards. 
Scotch Cakes. 








= AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


























SULTANA RICE. PLUM. GENOA. TENNIS. TIVOLI. MADEIRA, DUCHESS. 
COCOANUT. SIMNEL. SEED. JUBILEE. ALEXANDRA. DUNDEE. ORANGE. BELMONT. 
IMPERIAL. ETC. ETC. ETC. 


Scotch Oatcakes, Biscuits, etc., 
IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE FOR TRANSMISSION BY PARCEL-POST OR RAILWAY. 


Wedding, Birthday, and Christening Cakes ornamented in best styles 





ROBERT MDOWELL & SONS 
60 George Street, 1 Wemyss Place, and 19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
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TelegraphicjAddress—‘]DEPOT, LEITH.’] 


THE SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT (Limten), 


Dispensing and Manufacturing Chemists, Perfumers, and 
Druggists’ Sundrymen, 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH. 


UR Revised Price List of DRUGS, CHEMICALS, PATENT MEDICINES, SPECIALITIES, PERFUMERY, 
TOILET REQUISITES, ETC., sent to any address on application. 
COUNTRY ORDERS receive immediate attention, and are despatched by quickest Route. 





Orders of £2 and upwards Carriage Paid. 





DISPENSING DEPARTMENT. 


This Department in each of our Branches receives Special Attention, only carefully trained and fully qualified 
Chemists being employed. Having introduced a system of copying and checking every Prescription, careful and 
accurate dispensing is secured. ° 

Our Charges are as Moderate as possible, and are regulated by the cost of the ingredients together with the outlay 
for skilled labour in preparing the Medicine. , 

The care we have bestowed on this important part of our business has secured the following favourable NOTICE 
FROM THE LONDON CHEMIST WHO EXAMINED AND CERTIFIED OUR STOCK AT THE LAST AUDIT, VIZ. :— 


‘Cleanliness and good arrangement are the characteristic features that strike the eye on entering the various Branches, and behind the scenes the 
arrangements for DISPENSING and STORING OF STOCK show great care.’ 


Urgent Prescriptions sent by Sp ciil Messenger. 


Night Attendance at 16 Nicolson Street, 29 Dalry Road, 15 Argyle Place, Edinburgh, and 49 Leith Walk. 
Leith, where medicines may be obtained at ANY HOUR—NIGHT or DAY. 


WHITE HEATHER PERFUME (Registered). 


EXQUISITE, DELICATE, AND FRAGRANT. Is., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., and §s. 





FINEST NORWEGIAN COD LIVER OIL. 


8 oz. bottles . 7d.; 12 oz. bottles ; . 10d. | 40 oz. bottles 7.¢., } Gallon ‘ F , 2s. 
20 ,, ,, #¢., Imperial Pint . : : : : 1s. 3d. 80 ,, ” i.¢., 4 Gallon ; : ; : : 3s. Od. 
963 .,, +» %¢,3Gallon . ‘ ; ; : : ls. 6d. | 160 ,, “ z.¢., 1 Gallon ’ P ; . : 7s. 


(BOTTLES AND JARS FREE.) 
COD LIVER OIL CREAM with Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda combined with Pancreatin. This preparation may be taken by 
the most fastidious to whom the taste and odour of Cod Liver Oil is repugnant and it is esfecéal/y relished by children. In Bottles, 1s., 1s. 9d., 3s. 
COD LIVER OIL EMULSION.—An Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil combined with Hypophosphites and Pepsin. In Bottles, 
{s., Is. 10d, 
EXTRACT OF MALT AND COD LIVER OIL.—A Perfect Solution of Cod Liver Oil in Malt Extract. This valuable com- 
bination forms a highly nutritious food, and is one of the best forms for administering Cod Liver Oil. In Bottles, 1s. 2d., 2s. 1d. 


COMPOUND SYRUP OF THE HYPOPHOSPHITES.-—A Preparation in which the valuable properties of Iron, Lime, Soda, 
Manganese, Quinine, and Strychnia are present in the state of Hypophosphites. This Syrup is prepared in our own Laboratory with the 
vtmost care, and has already secured the favourable notice of many of the Medical Profession. In Bottles, 1s. 3d., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. 


BLAUD’S FERRUGINOUS CAPSULES.—One Pill Size, 3d. doz. ; Two Pill Size, 4d. doz. ; Three Pill Size, 5d. doz. 
BLAUD’S IRON PILLS.—1:. per gross, 2s. 9d. for 3 gross. 
SYRUP OF THE PHOSPHITES OF IRON, QUININE, AND STRYCHNIA (Easton's Formula. )—In Bottles, ts. 3d. 


2s,, 3s. 6d. 


Hot Water Bottles, Air Cushions, Air Beds, and Rubber Goods of every variety. 
MEDICAL APPLIANCES, ETC., ETC. 





THE SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT (Limited), 


Manufacturing and Dispensing Chemists. 


RETAIL BRANCHES:-— 


EDINBURGH. LEGT &. 


16 NICOLSON STREET.—Telephone No. 710. 
297 CANONGATE.—Telephone No. 708. 

29 DALRY ROAD.—Telephone No. 327. 

15 ARGYLE PLACE.—Telephone No. 717. 

1 EARL GREY STREET, TOLLCROSS. 


Offices and Stores :—115 CONSTITUTION STREET, LEITH.—Te eruone No. 504. 


49 LEITH WALK. Connected by Private Wire 
33 FERRY ROAD. with No, 504. 
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HIGH-CLASS DRESSMAKING 
AND 


LADIES’ TAILORING. 
MNAB & SHEPHERD 


Beg to announce the OPENING of a SPLENDID 
SALOON, which they have just added to their Premises 
at 111 PRINCES STREET, and which will be devoted 
to DRESSMAKING and LADIES’ TAILORING in 
their HIGHEST BRANCHES. 

M‘N. & S. have also just succeeded in securing the 
services of a COMPETENT FRENCH DRESSMAKER, trained 
in the Ateliers of one of the First COUTURIERES of 
Paris. This raises their number of Cutters to Four, 
ONE FRENCH and Two ENGLISH DRESSMAKERS, and 
OnE TAILOR. With such a Staff and Largely Increased 
Workroom Accommodation, they are now in the best 
position to undertake Orders for ALL CLASSES of 
LADIES’ GARMENTS and FAMILY MOURNING. 

Orders can be Executed on the Shortest Notice. 

The NEw SALOoN will always be Stocked with the 
most Recent Productions in HAUTE NOUVEAUTE 
DE PARIS, and Goods suitable for TAILOR-MADE 
GARMENTS. Many of their NOVELTIES are ExcLu- 
SIVE, and are NOT exposed EXCEPT IN THE SALOON, 
nor can they be seen elsewhere in Town. 

A Vis1T will be EsteEEMED whether with a view to 
PRESENT PURCHASE OR NOT. 


M‘NAB & SHEPHERD, 
SILK MERCERS TO THE QUEEN, 


111 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. | 


ADIES 


GILLIES BROTHERS are now offering A LARGE AND SPLENDID 
STOCK OF LADIES’ DRESSING-GOWNS. 

All the Newest Shapes, and made of the best French Twilled Flannels, prices 
7s. 6d. to 26s. 6d. The Rich Gowns are all Beautifully Embroidered. 
Invatips’ Warm DressinGc-Gowns, 11s. 6d. 

Ladies’ Underclothing, French Corsets, and Skirts. 

All Fresh from London, and Extremely Moderate. 


GILLIES BROTHERS, 32 AND 34 GEORGE STREET. 





J. M. POLLOCK ®& CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ARTISTIC FURNITURE AND 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS, 


24 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Special attention is drawn to their Stock of 


DINING-ROOM AND BEDROOM FURNITURE. 





DUFF & GALL, 
BOOTMAKERS, 


FACTORY: BEITH, AYRSHIRE, | 


24 WEST MAITLAND ST., HAYMARKET, EDINBURGH. 


From JAMES ALLAN & SONS, PRINCES STREET. 
Large Assortment of Ready-made Goods in Stock, 
CAREFUL ATTENTION ' TO ALL REPAIRS. 





S L 0 A N & 2 O N, 


COAL MERCHANTS AND REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET and 
67 CASTLE STRE E i _EDINB URGH. 


WAGGONS, “LORRIES, AND VANS FOR Hire. 


LEX. CRUICK 


facilities for GENTLEMEN’S TAILORING of every description. 
DRESS SUITS, MORNING SUITS, TWEED SUITS. 
OVERCOATS AND ULSTERS. 
RIDING BREECHES, LIVERIES, Etc. 
SMOKING JACKETS AND DRESSING GOWNS. 


$7 AND 61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 












DRESSING-GOWNS. 


“THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN” 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCS, 


Physician—Dr. ANDERSon. 
, Lady Manager—Miss Know gs. 





Magnificently situated, 
Luxuriously furnished, 
ym ‘Turkish, Russian, and 
other Baths. sallroom, 
si Billiard and Smoke Room, 
— A Ornamental Grounds, 
e——— Tennis. Archery. Croquet, 


Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 
Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Zerms Moderate. 


B. Ge ARK’S” porLE xX GRATES. 
HIGHEST AWARD EDINBURGH. 1886. 
MAXIMUM HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 

CERTAIN CURE FOR SMOKY VENTS AND DOWN-BLOW. 
NO DUST, NO CINDERS. 
Testimonials and full particulars free by post. 
Sole Maker— 
DAVID NOBLE, IRONMONGER, 
136 HIGH STREET (oFposireE CocKBURN STREET), EDINBURGH, 


SPECIAL NOTIC €£E 











The BEST stimulant for dietetic and other purposes is the ‘SKERRy. 
VORE’ (Registered) Blend of Fine Matured Scotch Whiskies, certified 
of the utmost purity by Mr. E. G. Clayton, F.C.S., Member of the 
Society of Public Analysts. Sold only by 

JOHN TWATT, 36 ARGYLE PLACE, EDINBURGH, 


Price 20s. per gallon, bottles and cases incladed. 


KOLA PASTE 


The Most Sustaining and Nutritious Beverage for 
a 


INVALIDS, 


Delicate Constitutions and sufferers from Chroni 
Loss of Appetite, Overwork, Nervous Debility, etc 


r Periodical Headaches, 


| BENEFITS THE WEAK, PLEASES THE STRONG. 
| In Jars, 1s., 28., and 35. 6d. cach, with full directions 
J. C. POTTAGE, 117 Princes St., EDINBURGH, AND 47 St. VINCENT St., GLascow 








WEBBS 








Would direct attention to ele large accommodation and 





Seedsmen Seedsmen 
| by by 
| Special Special 
| Royal Royal 
Warrants Warrants 


To H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 


Illustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free. 


7 





WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 


(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 














—— _a«~ 





Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. ‘Constant E, Printers to Her Madoow, at the Edinburgh Velveulty Press, and Published by Joun DouGLas 
at the Scots OBSERVER Orricg, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 





A HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British 


Railway. 


CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Fifty Acres. 


Covered and Open 


FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, from 9to19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. 





AIM OF SCHOOL. 

1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on 
moderate terms. 

2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

The School is divided into Five Departments—tst, Upper 
Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School ; 3rd, Lower Classical 
School; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil 
Service Department. 

In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL 
gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that 
French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 
LowER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home 
and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, 
and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see 
Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 
for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations 
for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. 

The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre 
with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence 
of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 
Physics. The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction 
in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 
illustration of their theoretical work. 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND, 


Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings 
during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in 
size from go ft. by go ft. by 16 ft. to 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 16 ft. They 
are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated 
and heated. 





GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small 
classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 
claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 
dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- 
dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School, 
at a moderate cost. 


SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 
BUREAU, Etc. 


The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by 10 ft. 
by 11 ft., and the Studies, also for two boys, are 1o ft. by 
6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 30 ft., 
and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. The largest in 
Scotland. 


DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Dining Hall measures 8o ft. by 4o ft., and the Kitchen, 
Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft. ; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft.; Hot and Cold Water at every 
Basin. 

The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 
fees charged. 





The following honours have been gained by Pupils during 
the past year:— Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; 
8th Entrance to Woolwich ; 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to 
Sandhurst ; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr. 
Wren), &c. &c. 





Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 
Department for Higher Class Schools. 


The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blairlodge School is one 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 

For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 
and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
to be.’ 

For 1888-9—‘ One of the best equipped and most flourishing 
educational institutions in the country.’ 





WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 
For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 
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REFRESHING—-NOURISHING- STRENGTHENING. 
HALF A TEA-SPOONFUL IS SUFFICIENT TO MAKE A CUP OF MOST DELICIOUS COCOA. 


Thie choice preparation of Cocoa makes a delightful beverage for Breakfast or Supper. Being exceedingly nutritious, easily digested and assimilated, it fy 


a valuable food for Invalids and Children. 
pe TO SECURE THIS ARTICLE, ASK FOR ‘FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA.’ 
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SCOTCH SHORTBREAD. THE 
COTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 

PiITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 

| HIS SOCIETY combines the Advantages of 


Mutual Assurance with Moderate Premiums. 








ScoTcH OATCAKES. 
An Sommnte of freee - £1250 may generally be gem om the first for the 
2 : same yearly payment which would elsewhere assure (with profits) £ 1000 only—th 
In Tins Sor Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. difference fm equivalent to an immediate Bonus of 20 to 25 per cent. — 
The whole PROFITS go to the Policyholders, on a system at once safe and 
equitable, no share being given to those by whose early death there is a loss. Ox 
THIS Principe large additions have been made to the participants. 
ROBERT A. PATON The FUNDS exceed 6? MILLIONS. 
Their INCREASE in last Septennium was greater than in any other Office in th 
BAKER AND CONFECTIONER Kingdom, due in large measure to systematic economy of management, the ratio of 
expenses over the same period being under 10 per cent. of premiums. 
3 3 G E O R G E S TREET Full information and Tables on application. 
Oct. 1889. JAMES WATSON, Manager. 
AND 33 R OSE STREET ORTIMER & SON, 86 GerorGe Street, EDINBURGH, 
EDINBURGH Manuracturers of HAMMERLEsSS and Hammer Guns, with Latest Im- 
° rovements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finish, EXPRESS DOUBLE, and 
OOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 





nition, and Apparatus of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 


ESTABLISHED 1812. 


LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 











Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


- iy 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 








‘MADE FROM SELECTED SCOTCH WOOLS.' 


CRANSTON & ELLIOT’S 


Q NATURAL FLEECE UNDERCLOTHING; 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Recommended by the British Medical Fournal. 








Name and Mark Registered. None genuine unless bearing the Registered Trade Mark. 
Order direct. Orders Carriage Paid any part Britain or Ireland. Remittance must accompany Order. 


LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING. GENTLEMEN’S UNDERCLOTHING. 
| Sml. Slr. Men’s O.S S. Men's. 


VESTS, High Neck and Short Sleeves, . . 4/6 5/3 5/9 6/3 7/6 . 2 ra 
VESTS, High Neck and aa ee, ea Iz slo 6/38/33 SOCKS, Ribbed or Plain, . . «. «+ «3 1/3 1/3 ~~ 1/3 2 % ob 
DRAWERS, . . six 7/3 9/3 UNDERVESTS, oh ek oe er 

CAMISOLES, . 4/3 4/6 4/9 PANTS to match, : oe 6/3 7/6 9/9 

COMBINATIONS, High Neck and Short Sleeves, $73 9/6 11/9 12/9 | UNDERVESTS, double- breasted, . « 7/6 7/46 go 8/6 

COMBINATIONS, High Neck and sang, ate 8/9 10/6 12/6 14/6 OVERSHIRTS, : a. b6 6/11 7/3 

LADIES’ HOSE, . 6 2/ 2/6 = 3/ | Any of the above Qualities can le had in Small, Slender, Men's, or Extra Site. 

Any of the above Qualities can be had i in Small, Slender, Women's, mae + 
FLANNEL (30 Inches Wide), 1/3, 1/6, 1/9, 2/, 2/3, 2/6, 3/ per Yar 


or Extra Size. 


CRANSTON & ELLIOT, HOSIERS AND OUTFITTERS, NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 








Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. ConsTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
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